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Nineteen Years. 
oe 

“Farewell to the ’teens” were the closing 
words sent to the printer last month. The open- 
ing of the twentieth year is, to us, an event of no 
little significance. May we then be excused for 
indulging in a little self-complacent talk ?... 
Glancing at our book shelves, there stand nine- 
teen volumes, so many chronicles of the past. 
Upon the backs, in gilt indices, we read: Vol. T, 
1842; Vol. II, 1843; Vol. IT, 1844;....Vol. 
XIX, 1860—the first ten of octavo size, like boys 
in uniforin, followed by nine portly quartos. 

A thousand reminiscences are called up in 
rlancing over these year records: the origin of 
the Agriculturist ; its early struggles ; its first sub- 
the labors and anxieties of its founder, 
still in active life, but with locks whitening with 
care and age; the large circle of thinking men 
who have in these long years contributed to its 
pages; the wider circle of those to whose homes 
it has been a visitor for a part or the whole of 
its existence, and the transformations in and 
around those homes, that have grown out of its 
hints and suggestions..... Again we think of 
the printers, who have year after vear labored 
to straighten into shape the thousand upon thou- 
sand pages of hieroglyphic manuscript, and 
whose nimble fingers must have moved to and 
fro at least three hundred million times in arrang- 
ing the speaking types; of the uncounted mil- 
lions of printed sheets that have dropped from 
the press, and after folding, stitching, and wrap- 
ping, have been deposited in: the “old Dutch 
Church Post Office,” and thence been sent hith- 
er and thither over the broad continent. ... Now 
we are carried back to the little basement office 
on Broadway, where the paper first saw the 
light of day; thence to the second story home 
at 189 Water-street, where it remained so many 
years; and finally we take a satisfactory survey 
of the present spacious and _ beautiful office 
where the Agriculturist has secured a lease against 
all intruders fora decade of years at least. 

Passing over the associations eénnected with 
the paper itself, and its successive development, 











we are tempted to ‘take a rapid review of our 
personal history ; and we would here pay a pas- 
sing tribute to the little Genesee Farmer of 
the olden time, for it was perhaps the awaken- 
ed thought instigated by early reading that 
paper, that led us to inquire whether Science 
could not aid in the culture of the soil, as well 
as in other pursuits. Before the days of the Ag/i- 
culturist, while in the vigor of opening manhood, 
with a somewhat mature experience in the varied 
labors of farm life, we had decided to seek in an 
eastern college, not only what of discipline the 
mind could gain from a study of Greek and Latin 
roots, but what of assistance practical science 
could render to the cultivator in ascertaining 
and overcoming the deficiencies of the soil. We 
recall the years of anxious study, the interest 
with which we read the beautiful theories of 
Liebig and others, who sgemed to have discov- 
ered, now in one direction, and then in another, 
the true relations of plants to the soil and the 
atmosphere, @nd the means of harmonizing those 
relations, and supplying at small labor and cost 
the connecting ties which should make them 
take kindly to each other.- We well remember, 

when we subsequently entered the weird 

chambers of old Yale’s chemical laboratory, 
and toiled on month after month, and even year 

afier vear, amid bottles of acids and alkalies, 

and a hundred other re-agents, surrounded with 
crucibles, and retorts, and filters, and balances, 

and in an atmosphere suggestive of the nether 
regions—now examining the very vitals of a 


grain or stem of wheat, of oats, of corn; then 


separating the silex, the lime, the potash, the so- 
da, the magnesia, the iron, the phosphoric acid, 
and other known and unknown elements of 
various soils,gathered from New-England, sent in 
from the Middle States, and furnished by Ham- 
mond, of South Carolina, by Phillips, of Mis- 
sissippi, and others; anon weighing a half dozen 
or more beautiful compounds, gathered by chem- 
ical manipulations from a mass of reeking ma- 
nure from the barn-yard, or from the rotten car- 
easses of birds and fishes brought from the 
Islands of Peru and Ichaboe ; followed by anx- 
jous inqyiry how these various elements of 
plants, . A and manures, stand related to each 
other. Nor can we forget the disappointment 
we have since felt, as we have gradually been 
forced to the conclusion, that, though Nature has 
allowed chemistry to invade her domain and 
gather a few hints, yes many of them, useful 
to the practical cultivator of the soil, yet she 
still maintains an almost Japanese tenacity in 
resisting the enterprising inquirers after the 
laws by which she rules her empire. Though 
somewhat disappointed in not learning as much 
from chemistry as we had fondly anticipated 
our time spent in that di- ‘ction is of inestimable 


value, in that it has, at least, taught us that there 
are many things that we do not know; that 
much of the so-called agricultural science is vet 





unreliable; and that the teachings of some of the 
self-constituted doctors and professors of agri- 
culture are but the visionary dreamings of im- 
practicable theorists—if nothing worse. 

.. Again we call to mind the timidity with 
which, after repeated solicitations from the 
founder of this journal, we entered its sanctum 
as associate editor, and ere long found its re- 
sponsible duties resting mainly on our shoulders; 
and subsequently, almost without our seeking, 
the triple cares of editor, publisher, and propri- 
etor, were altogether upon us.... Well, for years 
past, aided by a noble and faithful corps of asso- 
ciates, we have tried to discharge these duties, 
and have sought to further our own interests, 
by honestly striving to promote the inter- 
ests of our readers. How well we have suc- 
ceeded, we of course leave othersto judge. A 
circle of readers and patrons larger, by far, than 
at any former period, is an indication, at least, 
that we have not mistaken our calling, and is a 
strong incentive to renewed exertions, as we 
now begin the labors of the twentieth volume.- 
The bond -petween our readers and ourselves is 
pleasant, higher we trust than a mere com- 
mercial one—so much paper and ink for so 
much money. We are laborers together to pro- 
mote each other’s elevation and happiness. 

Let us work while the day lasts. Of those 
whose names stand on the first books of this 
office, how few remain on this stage of action. 
The word “ deceased” has been written against 
many a name during these nineteen years, and 
doubticss is written for many others by the re- 
cording Angel. We are all hastening onward 
through this life’s pilgrimage. Our plowing and 
sowing, our harvesting, and consuming, and 
marketing the products of our fields, will speed- 
ily be over. The year we now enter upon will, 
to many of our number, be the last. Let us put 
our houses in order at the very commencement 
of the year; let us sow any good seed yet to be 
sown for the harvest of the next life, and root 
out any foul weeds that have been hitherto per- 
initted to grow. Ifthis be dove, with that Om- 
nipotent aid vouchsafed to all who will seek for 
it, it matters little whether prosperity, or storms, 
or drouths, visit our outward fields. If the soil of 
the heart be in order—the fallow ground all 
broken up and planted with good seed, and wa- 
tered with the dews of grace—the new cycle 
we now enter upon will be what we heartily 
wish to all our readers—A Harry New Yran 


The successful men in the business world 
are not those who merely labor hard with their 
hands, but those who think and plan much. 
Thought is developed by contact with other 
minds, either by speaking or reading. Farm- 
ers, who have less opportunity than others for 
conversation, should supply the deficiency, as 
far as possible, by reading the thoughts of others. 
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Calendar of Operations for Jan., 1861. | 
—_—~——— | 


[We nole down sundry kinds of work to be done — 
tie month, to call to mind the various operations to be at 
tended to, A glance over a table like this will often suggest 
some piece of work that anight otherwise be forgotten or 
neglected, Our reiharks are more especially adapted to the 
latitudes of 88° to 45°; but will be equally applicable to 
pojuts further North and South, by making due allowance 
for each degree of latitude, that is, earlier for the North, and 
later for the South, 

c@-This department is much fuller in the working season, 
embracing all the operations of the farm, garden, etc, 

EXPLANATIONS.—Y indicates the jirst; m, the middle; and 1, 
the dast of the month.—Doubling the letters thus: J, or mim, 
or U, gives particular emphasis to the period indicated.— 
Two letters placed together, as Ym or mi, signify that tc 
work may be done in either or in both periods indicated ; 
uivs, work marked ym, indicates that it is to be attended to 
from the jirst to the middle of the month.) 


Farm. 





The season is auspicious to the commencement 
of improved practice on the farm. If upon a sur- 
vey of the past year’s operations it is evident that 
there was too much attempted for the amount of 
capital invested, now is the time to concentrate 
effort upon asmaller area. Sell land enough to 
make your plaice manageable. Fifty acres well 
tilled, will bring more projfit than double that num- 
ber half worked. Sev note of Mr. Jones’ experi- 
ence in this paper. If scarcity of fodder is appre- 
hended, betier to reduce the number of animals 
than to limit their feed below their wants. True 
economy is rightly using what we possess; let it be 
the rule in all undertakings. Few special directions 
are needed beyond what were given last month. 

Barns and Stables—Arrange the old ongs, and 
plan the new ongs, if to be built, for convenience in 
threshing, feeding, manure making, ctc.,and forthe 
comfort of stock. Keep the barn tidy. Fowls 
should not be allowed to rovst around where they 
shvose. Tools, harness, etc., should be kept in 
appropriate rooms. Allow no manure to accumu- 
iate against the sides or sills of the building. 

Breeding Animals—Give them generous fare, but 
,uot a surfeit. Keep well sheltered. Their progeny 
will repay all such care. 

Cattle—Kcep them in warn stables, With plenty 
of bedding. Feed regularly, and with variety of 
tvod. Roots, oil meal with hay, and an occasional 
allowance of unthreshed oats cut fine, if you have 
any or all these, will pay. Use the card or curry- 
cob frequently. Break steers. Handle heifers to 
prepare them for milking. 

Cellars—Cover bins of roots or apples in danger 
from frost. Remove decaying vegetables. Keep 
out rats ; cats, which are nearly as great a nuisance 
as rats, or poison, must be resorted to. Traps 
won’t do—at least with us. 

Corn—Shell any remaiiiing. Select the best cars 
fur sced, if not done at the proper season. 

Debts—Collect thosé due as far as may be, aad 
pay ail. practicable. Commence the year square 
with the world if possible. 

Fencing—Prepare timber when the weather al- 
lows. Make gates, bar-posts, etc., in the workshop 
in stormy weather. 

Grain—Examine occasionally to secure from 
dampness and vermin. That for Spring seed 
should be specially cared for. 

Hemp and Flax—Break and prepare for market. 

Hogs—Slaughter, ff, any remaining of the fatten- 
ing stock ; they can gain little in very cold weather., 
Allow plenty of bedding, (Sec page 14,) and keep 
the pens clean. Give cooked food moderately warm. 

rurn in the male, ff, if not already done. 

Horses—Keep in warm stables, and blanket them 
in very cold weather. (See page 14.) Cover them 
when standing out after a drive. Give an occa- 
sional allowance of carrots, if you have them, with 
hay and grain. Are they well shod and sharpened? 
On cold days warm their bits before harnessing ; it 
is cruel to skin their mouths with cold iron. Do 
not give them ice-water to drink. Keep well 
cleaned, especially their feet and legs. Handle and 
break colts. 

Ice-Houses—Fill a8 soon as practicable. The 


————— ———— 


Innplements—Put, all in thorough repair. Keep 
from ubnetessary exposure to storms. Oil run- 
ning gear’of threshers, fanning mills, ete. 

Lumber—Improve the snow in drawing logs to 
mill. Cutthem in the forest, if it was not done 
in the Fall, which would have been preferable. 

Manure—Prosperous farming commences in se- 
curing an abundant supply. Arrange troughs and 
reservoirs to collect liquids from the stables, and 
absorb them with muck or straw. Use all sink 
slops, poultry droyfings, chip dirt, dead animals, 
and other decaying matter, in the compost heap. 
These combined with stable manure and muck, will 
in many case double the amount heretofore made. 

Marketing—Improve good sleighing for market- 
ing grain, if prices are satisfactory. Make -cash 
sales if practicable. 

Poultry—Give cooked food, and raw mea 
chopped fine, with cabbages or other vegetables. 
Keep them in warm quarters, withplenty of light. 
Supply water, gravel, lime, and ashes, or chip dust. 

Roads—Remove obstructing drifts, and keep 
water courses and bridges in order, 

Salt animals at least w eckly. (Sce page 16.) 

Sheep—Shelter from storms. Feed from racks 
separate from other stock. Give sliced roots, and 
occasionally a treat of grain, with hay. Turn the 
buck with the ewes, 

Wood—Prepare a year’s stock in advance. A 
circular saw attached to the horse-power, will 
save much labor. 


Orchard and Nursery. 


Leisure evenings may be improved in studying 
works on tree and fruit culture, planning new 
grounds, and selecting an assortment for Spring 
planting. <A large variety is not desirable for the 
orchard. Choose enough of known. approved 
kinds to atlord a supply throughout the season. 
Send orders early to reliable nurs@yymen, rather 
than wait for the visit of tree peddlers. 

Secure a full supply of cions for grafting trees 
bearing inferior fruit ; they may be cut at any time 
When free from frost, and sent by mail if wrapped 
in oiled siik to retain their moisture. Keep until 
Spring by burying in sand in the cellar. 

Keep all standing water from the grounds by sur- 
face drains now, and by thorough underdraining as 
soon as the season will allow. 

Where trees are prostrated by winds, remove them 
at once to the wood pile. If branches are split 
down, pare the wound smooth, and coat with graft- 
ing wax. Leave pruning until next Summer. 

Destroy the eggs of caterpillars and other insects, 
which can now be readily seen upon the leafless 
branches. Repel rabbits and mice with tarred pa- 
per tied about the trunks of the trees. 

Have a full supply of implements, stakes, labels, 
ete., ready for Spring. 


Kitehen and Fruit Garden. 


At the North, little can be done now in 
this department, except in preparation for future 
work. In intervals of open weather, draining and 
trenching can be done in some sections, and all may 
lay out plans of the grounds, and secure a good se- 
lection of seeds. Draw on paper a plan of the gar- 
den, and designate the exact locality ofeach kind 
of vegetable and fruit. 

Cold Frames—Plants in them are benefited by 
ventilation when the weather permits. Give extra 
covering in very severe cold. Snow falling upon 
them need not be removed; it serves as a protection, 

Cuttings of Gooseberrics, Currants, ete., can be 
made at any time when not frozen. Preserve them 
in dry sand. 

Frames and Sashes for Hot-beds should be in 
readiness for early use. Except at the South, Feb- 
ruary is carly enough to make the beds. 

Mushrooms—Prepare boxes and keep from frost, 
and moderately moist, in the green-house or cellar, 

Rhubarb—An carly growth can be forced by coy- 
ering the crown with an open barrel, half filled 





first really good ice may be the last. 


with coarse stable manure. 





Sceds—Before purchasing a quantity, sow a few 
upon cotton floating in water, to try their vitality ; 
if good, they will soon germinate in a wamn room. 

Stakes, Poles, Pea-brush, etc.—Collect and #pre- 
pare a good supply of these while securing fuel. 


Flower Garden and Lawn. 


Trees and plants in the open ground are now at 
rest, and require very little care. In Northern lati- 
tudes, evergreens should be cleared from the accu- 
mulations of snow upon their branches. Low 
branching deciduous trees are sometimes injured in 
this way, especially where the settling drifts pull 
down the lower limbs. A little shoveling® will 
clear them, and prevent damage. Junipers and 
other upright growing evergreens are protected by 
passing twine spirally around their heads, which 
keeps the straggling branches from being split down 
by snow, and gives &more compactappearance, 

Pians may now be perfected for the operations of 
the Spring. Labels and stakes should be prepared 
in-doors, that they may be in readiness for the busy 
season of planting. 

The frames and flower pits will-require some at- 
tention. During mild clear days, when the mer- 
cury is above the freezing point, open them for 
ventilation, and remove any decaying leaves, water- 
ing the plants lightly if the soil be quitedry. If the 
pits are covered with snow and the weather is cold, 
leave the snow for an additional protection, and 
keep everything closed. 

In mild, southern latitudes, where the ground is 
open, trees and shrubs may be planted, grounds laid 
out, dug, trenched, and manured, and everything 
attended to which will facilitate the regular plant- 
ing in February and March. As warmer weather 
invites more into the pleasure garden aud among 
shrubbery, the grounds should be kept neat and 
clean, paths in order, lawns raked, and everything 
done to render them attractive. 


Green-Houses. 


As these only contain those plants which require 
protection from actual frost, the rooms need but 
little fire heat excepting in very cold weather. 
Plants to be grown or flowered during the Winter, 
should be put in the hot or forcing-house, where 
more heat is kept up. In the green-house proper, a 
temperature of 35° to 50° is all that is required, but 
when the outside atnrosphere is very cold, fire wil! 
be required to keep out frost. During mild clear 
days, the ventilators may be opened to air the 
rooms thoroughly. 

Grape Vines should be pruned and arranged for 
growing, especialy if the rootsare inside the house. 
The buds will soon give indications of swelling. 

_Plants in pots and boxes should be frequently ex- 
amined ; water only when the soil is getting quite 
dry, but remove all decayed leaves, so that a pure, 
sweet atmosphere be always maintained. Bulbs 
kept here in pots, to be forced as needed, will re- 
quire very little water. , They will grow slowly, and 
can be moyed to warmer apartments when wanted. 

Insects should be looked after, and the trunks of 
oranges, lemons, oleanders, ete., washed with pot- 
ash water, if infected with scale. Washing the fo- 
liage of broad-leayed plants with tepid water will 
destroy insects, and promote a healthy growth. 

Pots standing near the windows will need turn- 
ing occasionally, or the plants will incline towards 
the light, and acquire a leaning position. 


Hot-House and Conservatory. 


The greatest care will now be required to guard 
against extremes of temperature. The weather is 
changeable out of doors, and only a watchful eye to 
the furnace and thermometer Will prevent changes 
in-doors. There is an opposite danger to be ayoid- 
ed. The furnace.is sometimes filled with coal, upon 
retiring for the night, and the room is highly heat- 
ed when a lower temperature should be maintained. 
In a state of nature, plants receive the greatest a- 
mount of heat by sunlight, and less at night. As 
far as may be, this rule should be observed in the 
houses. A desirable temperature is 70% to 80° for 
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most collections—90° for those tropical plants 
which need strong forcing. The heat should be as 
cyen as pessible, only falling a few degrees at night. 


Air is necessary to vegetable life, and as the fire’ 


and growing plants are constantly vitiating it, fresh 
supplies are needed: Admit through the upper 
ventilators to avoid draft. The houses should be 
kept closed in very severe weather, during fogs, 
storms, and high winds. Previous to snow storms, 
or during the prevalence of extreme cold weather, 
it is better to keep the outer shutters on, as it will 
scarcely be possible to keep the cold out with a 
single covering of glass. Remove the snow as soon 
as the storm is over, as its melting causes a drip 
from the glass upon the plants. 


Azilias—Syringe aid water more freely as they 
increase in growth and begin to swell for bloom. 
Fumigate to destroy insects. 

Bulbs—Bring from the green-house as wanted 
fer succession of bloom. Change the water of 
those in glasses at least weekly. 

Camellias are now coming into flower. Water 
and syringe freely, avoiding wetting the bloom. 
Cut back toa compact bush form. Cuttings may 
still be made and inserted into pots at once. 

Carnations—Stake those in bloom, and water of- 
ten. Shift those which are pot-bound. Put in cut- 
tings for a Summer stock to bloom in the open 
grounds. 

Cinerarias will need especial watching as they are 
favorites of the green fly. Tobacco fumes are the 
bést antidote. Repotting will be necessary in many 
instances. 

Cuttings and Layers of many plants may now be 
mude. Insert thickly in pots of prepared soil until 
well rooted, when they may be put fn separate pots. 
Provide, in this way, for a good stock of bedding 
plants for Spring use out of doors. 

Fruit Trees in Pots—Much attention is now given 
to “Orchard Houses,” or the culture of fruit trees 
in pots, under glass. It is found that grape vines, 
peach trees, nectarines, apricots, figs, and even ap- 
ples and pears, may be grown and Jsruited in 10 and 
12 inch pots, forming novel objects of much inter- 
est, if not a profitable feature. In England, whete 
some of these fruits can scarcely be ripened out of 
dvors at all, large houses are built expressly for 
them, but in our climate it is only advisable for the 
amateur or man of means. Such trees should now 
ve pruned, if they have not already received that 
care, and arranged for immediate forcing. Of course 
the heads should be cut back to correspond with 
the limited space for roots. 

Grapes, in the early houses are beginning to color, 
or even ripening off. They requirea dryer atmos- 
phere with very little water at the root. Air freely. 
Later houses require more care. Some need prun- 
ing, thinning, syringifig, and an application of sul- 
phur to destroy the mildew, according to the amount 
of forcing they have received, while others are but 
just arranged upon the rafters, with buds barely be- 
ginning to swell. Keep outside borders well cov- 
ered with manure. 

Insects—Prevention is better than cure. A moist 
atmosphere, frequent washing and syritiging of the 
foliage, hand picking, etc., ate the best preventives. 
For a cure, use tobacco fumes for thrips and green- 
fly, soap and water for scale, and a sponge orsyringe 
and clear watef for red spider. 

Bedding Plants—Now is the time to get up a 
good stock of verbenas, petunias, pelargoniuims, 
fuchsias, “Salvias, heliotropes, dicentras, and other 
good massing plants for the open borders in Spring. 
They can be increased rapidly from cuttings and 
layers, and will be of good size at planting time. 

Potting—Many plants need an early shift to pots 
of a larger size, and cuttings inserted last month 
are now ready to pot off. Have a heap of potting 
soil at all times in readiness where it will not freeze. 

Seeds of many out-door annuals may now be 
sown fur early planting in the borders as soon as 
made up in the Spring. 

Shutters—Have in readiness aud use during show 
stofms and When very cold and Windy. It is not 





best to leave ‘thein off at night tinless the weather 
is quite mild. Put them on early at night, and re- 
move in the morning when the sun is well up. 

Watcr—Examine the pots and give water when 
the soil becomes partially dry.. Syringe frequently, 
but avoid excess. More water will always be need- 
ed as rapidity of growth inereases. The water 
should always be soft, and taken from a tank or cis- 
tern in the house itself—to be of same warmth, 

Apiary in Janquary. 
BY M. QUINBY. 

Stocks of bees that contain a limited supply of 
honey, and are standing in the open air, will be more 
liable to suffer, than such as have stores in proper 
quantity. The bees must access to their stores 
as often as every few days. If they have but little 
honey, it is quite sure to be further from where 
they have clustered, than when they are well sup- 
plied. Frosty combs will prevent their reaching it. 
If moderate weather does not occur with sufficient 
frequency—at intervals of two or three weeks—to 
melt the frost, they should be warmed artificially. 
Bring the hive to a warm room fora few hours ; the 
bees will then go to their sealed honey, and remove 
into the cluster a supply for several days. Unless 
the room is perfectly dark, they should be brought 
inat evening. It is seldom that we have severe 
weather sufliciently protracted, to make this trouble 
necessary for strong, heavy stovks, but if such 
weather should occur, and prevent the warmth of a 
large colony from thawing out the frost of the hive 
during the month, it would be necessary to warm 
them also. In handling the hives, avoid any heavy 
jarring, and any unnecessary disturbance. 

Keep the air passages free from dead bees, ice, 
ete. If the weather should be very mild, and the 
sub shine warm, they may be allowed to fly—un- 
less there is a light snow on the ground, when they 
shotld be kept in by shading the hive with a board. 
If all the frost at any time leaves the hive, so that 
it may be raised without disturbing the bees, the 
filth, dead bees, etc., should then be swept out..... 
See if the mice have not found, or made a passage 
into the hive, and are appropriating to themselves 
forbidden sweets. They will, sometimes, if unmo- 
lested, build a nest inside, and take up their abode 
there for the winter. They must be turned out, 
and kept out, covering all passages with wire cloth, 
except a space just large enough for a bee to pass. 
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Our Exhibition Tables. 


pes 

The following articles, not before noticed, have 
been received and placed on exhibition : 

FLOWERS AND PLANTs.—Carnations and Chry- 
santhemums—A fine collection of many varieties 
from the N. Y. Orphan Asylum, C. 8. Pell, Supt.... 
Jerusalem Cross—or Mole Tree (£uphorbia lathy- 
vis), a very pretty evergreen plant, said to be a pro- 
tection from moles when planted in the garden, J. 
W. Douglas, N. Y.... Boll ef ripened Cotton, J. W. 
Harris. 

Fruit.—Newtown Pippin Apples, W. 8. Carpcn- 
ter, N. ¥.; Easter Beurre, Vicar of Winkfield, and 
Doyenne gris d’Hiver, Pears, Thos. W. Field, Kings 
Co., N. Y.... Isabella grapes, preserved in cotton, 
Haight Merritt, Dutchess Co., N. Y....Cranber- 
ries, bell variety, plants in bearing, F. Trow- 
bridge, New-Haven Co., Conn. 

VEGETABLES.—Cartots, Parsneps, Onions, etc., 
fine specimens, J. E. Macomber, Newport Co., st 





.. Carrots, splendid growth, W. J. Spence, Suf- 
folk Co., N. Y.... Beets and Turtips, good, R 
Graff, Queens Co., and W. J. Spence, Suffolk Co., 
N. Y....Strap-leaved Turnip, weight 113/ Ibs! 
raised froin seed distributed from this office, Samuél 
Bowden, Fairfield Co., Conn.... Perfected Tomato, 
good specimens, 8. Daniel, Westchester Co., N. Y. 

Binvs.—A magnificent Bald Eagle, captured in 
St. Lawrence Co.N. Y., and a full grown Horned 
Owl, taken in Catskill, N. ¥., purchased by the ptb- 
lisher, for permatierit exhibition, have attracted 
fiitith atténtioh. Théy aré finé specimétie. We 
hope to keep thein alive for a long tinic. 








Descriptive Notes upon our Seeds Distri- 
bution for 1861. 


General Remarks.—The list of séedsand rules of 
distribution are given on page 5. ‘To avoid confu- 
sion, whenever we add a new kind of seed, we give 
ita new number, instead of one .which has been 
used for some previous kind dropped out of the 
list. Thus: in the present year’s list the seeds 
numbered from 127 #6188 have not been in any pre- 
vious general list. ‘The missing numbers from 1 to 
126 belong to seeds not in our present list. Separ- 
ate stereotype plates are prépared for printing the 
seed bags of each variety distributed, and the same 
number is always used for the samme kind of seed. 
Tn the list the numbers are arranged irregularly, for 
the purpose of chissifying tite Various kinds of secds 
together appropriately. 

While the present year’s list embraces 57 new va- 
rieties, we also retain 20 varieties before offered, 
for the benefit of those who have not yet been able 
to obtain them. Some of theni are quite common 
in the Eagtern Territories, but will be found partic: 
ularly desirable in the far West, and especially on 
the Pacific Coast, at points remote from access to 
any good reliable seeds. As remarked last month, 
owing to the bad season in Europe as well as here, 
seeds are scarce and high this year—some of them 
extraordinarily so, and it is with the greatest difti- 
culty and at large expense that we are able to get a 
supply. We hepe to have enough to meet aH de- 
mands from subscribers, and that our efforts in this 
line will prove satisfactory. [Qy¥ The distribution 
can hardly begin Before Feb. 1st, this year. 

Our packages are necessarily small ; in some cases 
they are put up witff reference to the little weight 
that can go tinder postige stamps, and in others, 
because of the great cost of choice seeds. Very 
many of our fldwer seeds, for example, cost us four, 
five, and six, and from that to thirty five dollars the 
pound, even when bought at the lowest wholesale 
prices in Europe, and imported by us ‘du ee. 
For example, we paid $100 for only three pounds of 
Asterseed! Most of these seeds are annuals, and 
the product of the first year will furnish an abund- 
ant yield of seed for the future. Generally, the 
small packages of flower seeds will supply all the 
plants required in an ordinary flower bed or garden, 
if sown and cultivated with moderate care. 

The following notes are designed not only to de- 
scribe the seeds, but also to, in part, indicate the 
mode of culture. This list should be preserved. Other 
fuller articles on various plants will appear from 
time to time, and also hints as to the time of plant- 
ing, etc., in the montly Calendar of Operations. 


Field Seeds. 


N& 2. Improved Kine Pirie Corx.—A dark brown, 
heavy corn, 8 rowed, with a small cob. It matures im 90 
to 100 days and is a good variety for late planting, or re- 
planting, or for a general crop. May be planted 3 to 344 
feet apart. Especially adapted to northern culture, and 
short seasons. : 


No. 3. SrowELu’s Sweet Conx.—This is a large and 
rather late variety, sometimes called “ Evergreen” from 
the long time it continues in a seft state. We consider it 
the best late sort, and when planted at different periods 
yields boiling ears antil frost. We plant it largely 
every year. Much of that sold in this country is hybrid- 
ized and impure, and gives no good idea of the pure. 

No. 94. CrystaL Fuiintr, or Hominy Corn.—A tall, 
slow, growing variety, with large ears, sometimes 3 or 4 
on astalk ; kernel a beautiful clear, white flint,yielding fine 
white meal, and excellent “hominy.” We have been 
pleased with two years’ trial of it on a moderate scale, 





No. 141. Daruine’s Extra EArty Corx.—Forulerly 
in our list, but dropped last year. It did so well with us 
lust season that we gladly restore it. It is the best very 
early sweet corn we have found, rather dwarfish, and 
small ear, but sweet, and soon ready for the table. Plant 
as soon as ground is ready, and afterwards for a succes 
sion, in drills 23g to 3 feet apart, or in hills. We have 
planted it in drills 4 feet apart, with late potatoes between 
and obtained a good crop of both. 

No, 142, YeLLow Strong Turnir.—A heavy, nearly 
round, yellow sort, of the flat or Dutch species, though of 
beautiful cone form. It grows quickly and may be plant- 
&d late. 


No, 143. Wartz’s Eciipse Tunnir.—An improvement | 
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upon the ordinary swede, which it resembles in size and 
shape. They are better grown in cool weather, hence do 
best when sown late, say first to middle of July, for Au- 
tumn maturing. 

No. 98. Lone Rep Mance, Wurze.—A good beet for 
stock, but unfit for cooking. They grow of large size and 
are a profitable crop for Winter ‘feeding. Require more 
room than the ordinary blood beet, and cultivated the same. 

No. 101. Improvep Lone OxanGe Carrot.—A fine, 
long, yellow carrot suitable for the table or for stock. It 
is an improvement on the common long Orange variety. 

No. 140. Importep Giant WHEat.—An Irish variety, 
of which great stories are told in the English papers. 
We deem it worth atrial here, and have ordered a few 
bushels, at a Jarge price—the first that will come to this 
country, we believe. It isa Winter variety, and, of course, 
can not be sown until Autumn. An engraving and descrip- 
tion of it will appear by and by. 


Vegetable and Garden Seeds, 


No. 8 Dante, O'Rourke Péa.—Parily dwarf (2 feet 
high) ; berry of moderate size and medium quality ; but 
a very desirable pea on account of its early maturity ; is 
ready for the table in 40 to 45 days from planting. 


No. 9. Campion oF EnGianp Pea.—One of the best 
proved sorts; and we adopt it for the general garden 
crop, sowing it at intervals for a succession. SOwn at the 
same time as No. 8, the latter is gone before this comes on. 
Sow early and at frequent intervals for a succession dur- 
ing the season. 

No. 58. NapoLron Pea.—A very good new pea, earlier 
than No. 9; of medium hight: worthy of general adop- 
tion, or at least of further trial. 

No. 130. Great Eastern Pea.—A new pea, very 
large berry, blue, wrinkled, of good quality ; stalk tall, re- 
quiring high bushing. 

No. 12. Green Koxut Rasi.—A sort of turnip cabbage, 
or turnip growing above ground, whith is cooked like a 
turnip, and to our taste better than either turnips or cab- 
bages if used before maturity. grows nearly round 
with about a dozen long stem leaves resembling cabbage 
leaves stuck into its surface at various points, which makes 
it rather ornamental ina garden. When mature, it be- 


comes hard like a cabbage stalk, andis then only fit for 
feeding to stock, for which purpose it is sometimes exten- 
own. Cultivate in all respects like cabbage. 


sivel 

N 3. EnFiet>p Market CaBuaGce.—A very fine 
quick growing, round or nearly sugar loaf variety, which 
has given good satisfaction to those who have received it 
during the two years we have been distributing seed. For 
a nice, early, sweet cabbage, we like it better than any 
viher variety we have tried. It is of medium size. 

No. 145. Firat Dutcu Caspace.—-Of the drumhead 
species, large and guited for Winter use. Our seed of 
this and No. 146, are improved kinds procured specially 
tor our distribution, and will, we think, give exceileut sat- 
isfaction. 

No. 146. Earty Barrersea CapBace.—One 
earliest sorts of the sugar-loaf variety. 

No. 147. Neapotivan CaseaGe Lerruce.—A large 
growing solid head lettuce. This is anew variety highly 
commended in England, and we have conse yuentiy or- 
dered some of the seed for general culture here, 

No. 148. Lone park Buioop BEeEt.—The best late or 
Winter beet. This and No. 149, are from recently im- 
proved sorts. 

No. 149, Extra Earzy Bassano Beet.—This is thought 
to be the best early beet grown; turnip shape; may be 
sown as early in Spring as the ground wi}! admit. 

No. 74. Sorry Wuige CeLtery.—The variety which 
succeeds best, andis raised for market in this vicinity. 
For early use sow in hot-bed, but as ordinarily grown for 
Winter use, May sowing will be sufficiently early. 

No. 150. Earty Paris CavuLiFLower.—A fine variety 
of this cabbage family, with a large solid flower. Sow in 
hot-bed for early, and in open ground for late plants. 
This variety has been little grown here, but is so highly 
commended abroad that we have sent for a lot of the seed, 
with the expectation that it will prove an excellent acquisi- 
tion. 

NO. 151. YeLtow Danvers Onron.—A large, flat, 
smooth onion of good quality, much prized in Massachu- 
setts, for market. Sow inearly Spring. 

No. 95. Husparp Squsu.—Illustrated on page 73, Vol. 
18. A first rate Fall, Winter and Spring squash—of me- 
dium or rather small size, hard shell, yellow, dry and 
sweet flesh. An excellent keeping variety. In shape 
they resemble the Boston Marrow, but the thick shell is 
of adark green color. After two years’ trial, with at least 
30 other varieties, we have found none of better flesh than 
this, though some others are more productive. 


No. 152, Cuexse Pumpxrn.—A large, flat, light yellow 
_ or cream colored pumpkin which is probably not excelled 
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by any of the new candidates, for ofdinary culture. It 
continues to be our favorite. Succeeds best in an open 
space, but may be grown among corn or potatoes. 


No. 153. Large Rep Tomaro.—A smooth, large, firm 
sort, sometimes called the “‘ Perfected.” They ripen for 
a long time in succession and keep well. For earliest, 
sow in a hot-bed ; and for later plants sow ig the open 
ground, as soon as it can be worked in Spring. 


No. 154. Ick CREAM Water MELOon.—A sweet, well 
flavored variety which has given good satisfaction where 
tried. Plant in open ground, same as other varieties. 


No. 76. SKILLMAN’S NETTED MuskMELON.—A round, 
rough skin, solid variety, green when ripe, and very de- 
licious. Considered the best market sort. 


No. 103. Sace.—A perennial herb so common as to 
need no description. Seed is offered for those at a dis- 
tance from seed stores,ggspecially im new settlements. 
Sow in early Spring in drills, and thin out as needed. 


No. 155. Lone Cayenne PeEprEeR.—Offered those 
fond of this seasoning, for same reason as No. Sow 
in open ground, in early Spring. The seed pods are used 
in stews, etc. 

No. 156. SUMMER Savory.--An aromatic herb usually 
used in cookery, offered for same reason as No. 103. Sow 
early in Spring, and cut and dry when in bloom. 


No. 157, Lone Prickiy CucumBer.—One of the best 
varieties for early and consiant bearing. Plant in April 
or May according to latitude, and protect trom pugs. 

No. 17. Rep Strap-LeaFr Turnipe.—A very quick grow- 
ing, large, flat turnip of the Dutch species, with « reddish 
or purple top—not leaves—valuable for early table use 
and for stock when sown late, often on land which has 
yielded a previous crop. Can be raised with very little 
trouble. Sow at any time from April to August. 

No. 7. Lone Waite Frencu Turnipv.—Of the rutaba- 
ga species, firm and solid, but white instead of yellow, 
and very sweet. It attains a good size and keeps remark- 
ably well. Sow in April or May, for early table use, but 
mainly in June and July for Winter use on the table, and 
for feeding. 

No. 107. Gianr Asparacus.—By improved and long 
continued culture this has attained large size, and supe- 
rior flavor. Sowin early Spring, thickly in drills, and 
transplant at one or two years old. 


Flower, Fruit and Ornamental Seeds, 


No. 8. Corron PLANt.—(Gossypium herbaceum, arbo- 
reum, ete.)—The Upland and Sea Island, are both sent in 
the same package (the Sea Isiaud clean, and ihe Upland 
with down). Offered simply as au ornamental plant for 
the flower border, in the Middle and Northern States. 
The bicom is quite pretty and worth growing to look at, 
but the seed will not ripen*or the down mature in this lat- 
itude. Sow at corn planting time, on warm soil, and thin 
te one feot apart. in rows two feet distant. 


No. 11]. Casror Ow PLanv.—( Ricinus communis. )— 
Generally called a bean, but belonging to another family. 
itis astately plantof4to & feet in hight—according to 

location—with handsome foliage rather than 
The leaves are very large and beautiful. Plant 
Annual, 


seil and 
flower. 
in Early Spring and leave 2'¥ to 3 feet apart. 

Nos. 100, 161, 162, and 163, Raspperry, Cusrant, GoosE- 
BERRY and STRAWBERRY SEEvD.—We seul out as good 
seed as can be obtained, but can not promise that all will 
grow. Such seeds vegetate best when planted or put in 
boxes of earth as soon as cleaned from the fruit. Our seed 
being necessarily dry will only vegetate in part. We re- 
commend getting roots where they can be optained, and 
only offer seed for those residing a long way from nur- 
series, and for experiment. Of course there is no telling 
what varieties will be produced, but some good sorts are 
likely to come from the seed we send, which is from the 
best sorts. Sow in early Spring, covering lightly with 
muck, or leaf mold, or very fine soil. 

No. 23; MiGNoNETTE.—( Reseda odorata.)—Not conspic- 
uous in flowes, but quite fragrant; hence desirable for 
bouquets. An annual of most easy culture, and continues 
in bloom dying the season. Sow as soon as the ground 
pan be worked in Spring, and at any time after until the 
middle of June, A semi-trailing plant. 


No. 25. Mixep Nastrurtiums.—( Tropeolum majus, etc.) 
—Some will grow ina bush form, others run upon the 
ground several feet. Pretty in flower, and the green seed 
capsules are much prized for pickles, thus combining beau- 
ty and utility. Sow in early Spring, ani at any time 
through May. Thin to one foot apart in rows two feet 
distant. Annuals. 7 

No. 27. Extra Cocxscoms.—(Celosia cristata.)—Seed 
of this annual given out by us has given very good satis- 
faction generally, and very fine combs or corymbs have 
been sent to our office praised from previous distributions. 





Sow at any time after frost is out, and thin to 18 inches 
apart. Grow from 18 inches to 3 feet high. An annual. 

No. 29. DousLeE Batsams.—(Impatiens balsamina.)— 
Very pretty annuals of 1}¢ to 2 feet high, the double sorts 
paoducing few seeds, hence difficult to obtain, besides 
having a tendency to return to a single state. Sometimes, 
owing to soil or climate, a large lot of seed from double 
flowers, will produce nearly all single flowers. Most of 
those raised last season were quite pretty, however. Sow 
at any timé after the ground is open, until the middle of 
June. Thin to one foot apart. 

No. 30. TasseEL FLowEer.—(Cacalia coccinea.)—An an 
nual of 1 to 2 feet high, sometimes called “ Venus Paint 
Brush.” From its profuseness of flowering during the 
entire season and its intrinsic beauty, we value it highly. 
It is really a perfect tassel with a scarlet fringe. Sow in 
May and thin to § to 10 inches apart. 


No. 31. CuinesE Pink.—( Dianthus Chinensis.)—A very 
pretty little annual of this fine class of plants, most of 
which are perennials. It is not fragrant like the Sweet 
William, nor does it grow in clusters. Color varies from 
crimson with pink edgings, to white with a red center. 
They flower for many weeks in succession, and are de- 
sirable in every flower plot. Sowin early Spring. The 
roots frequently survive the Winter and bloom a second 
season, thus assuming a biennial habit. 

No. 32. Porrutacca, mixed varieties.—(Portulacca 
splendens, lutea, etc.)—Showy plants, brilliant red, scar- 
let, yellow, crimson, white, etc., of low, semi-trailing habit. 
They are very hardy annuals and may be sown at any 
time after the frost is out in Spring. Dropped seeds, 
ripened the previous season, often come up the next year. 
Continues in flower a long time. 

No. 33. Cypress ViInE.—(Quamoclit vulgaris.)—One of 
the finest annual climbers, with delicate feathery foliage 
and bright trumpet shaped flowers. It will climb a string 
or other support 12 to 18 feet ina season, and is a fine 
plant to train ina cone shape around a central stake. 
Souk the seed for 12 hours before sowing and only put it 
in when the ground is warm. Sow May Ist to June Ist, 
according to the focality. 

No. 42. FoxGiove.—( Digitalis alba, purpurea, etc.)—A 
perennial, blooming the second year from seed. The 
glove or nearly bell-shaped flowers are very pretty, often 
beautifully mottled with purple and brown spots. They 
grow 2to 4 feet high and flower upon ua spike beginning at 
the bottom, and continue in bloom for severai weeks. The 
digitalis of the druggist is obtained from the leaves an} 
seeds of this plant. Sowin early Spring. The roots of- 
ten die out after flowering a few years, 

No. 49. Canpyrurr.—(lberis umbetlata, amara, ete. 
Suitable for massing or for borders. Anannual with elvs 
ters or umbels of small flowers of various colors, from 
pure white to purple. Grows6 to 12 inches high and blooms 
most of the seascns Sow at any time in Spring. 

No. 51, DRuMMoND’s PHLox.—(Phloe Drummondii.)— 
A pretty annual, which may be sown as soon as this 
weather is settled warm in the Spring. Blooms fur 2 or 3 
mouths, and grows 12 to 18 inches high. A fine massing 
plant, with flowers of various colors. 

No. 86. Mixep Evpnorsias.—( Luphorbia variegata.)-- 
This plant is more prized tor its foliage than for its flow 
ers. The leaves are singularly beautiful, being variegated, 
with a deep white border around the edges contrasting 
finely with the green center. It grows2 to 4 feethigh. No 
new plant in our opinion is more admired. Sow early in 
Spring, and thin out to fully one foot apart, excent when 
grown in masses. 

No. 87. GotpEN Conzopsis.—(Coreopsis tinctoria, atro- 
purpurea, etc.)—A showy flower of bright yellow color, 
with a dark center. Two to three feet high, branching, 
with delicate foliage. Sow at any time after frost is out 
until June 15th. It is an annual, often coming up from 
seed ripened the previous season. Leave in2 feet rows 
and 6 to 10 inenes apart in the row. 

No. 122, CANTERBURY BELL.—(Campanula medium.)— 
Showy, preity bienfials, flowering the second year from 
seed, and sometimes living 3 or 4 years. They bloom 
along aspike 2 to 3 feet high; flowers of perfect belt shape, 
large, and in some varieties double ; white, lilac, blue and 
intermediate shades. Sow at any time in Mat or June, 
and transplané in the Fall to 1 foot apart in rows 2 feet 
distant. 


No. 123. Giia Nivauts.—An annual of 1 foot in hight, 
delicate growth ; while or variegated, flowers growing in 
panicles, and finely divided leaves. Good for massing, 
Sow in early Spring. 

No, 124. WuirLavia.—(Grandiflora.)—This new Cali- 
fornia annual pleases us much, blooming 5 to 6 weeks 
from sowing; and continuing in flower until October. ‘Tts 
blue, bell shaped flowers resemble the campanulas. Sow 
early in May, and thin to 6 inches apart, as it only attains 
a hight of 1 foot. 


No, 126. CeNTRANTHUS (Macrosiphon).—An annual of 
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rather delicate appearance, but hardy and desirable. 
Flowers fascicled (in bundles or clusters), tubular, borne 
on stalks 10 to 12 inches high. Continues in bloom until 
frost. Sow in early Spring and thin to 6 inches. 

No. 164, SwEET ScENTED AGERATUM.—(Ageratum Mez- 
icanum.)—A pale blue or white annual, desirable for bed- 
ding or massing. The plants may be taken up in Autumn 
and put in the conservatory or hot-house where they will 
* continue in bloom during Winter. Sow in early Spring. 


No. 165. Cop@a ScanpEns.—Coming from Mexico, this 
rampant perennial climber is not sufficiently hardy to en- 
dure our climate without the protection of a green-house, 
where it is more appropriately at home, and will run 200 
feet ina single season. Flowers bell-shaped ; large and 
of a purple color. Sow in the house, oy in a hot-bed, in 
March or April, and plant out when the weather is settled. 
It willthen flower freely during the Summer and Autumn. 


No. 166. Lopetia Gracitis.—A dwarfish perennial of 
4to 6inches in hight, with blue flowers. Of the same 
family as Cardinal Flower. The gracilis is little known 
in this country. Sow early in May. 

No. 167. Granp FLowerinac Matope.—(Malope Gran- 
diflora.)—A fine annual, 2 to 3 feet high, with large rosy 
crimson flowers, blooming from June to October. Sow in 
a hot-bed and plant out in May, one foot apart, in rows 2 
feet distant. They will bloom laterin the season when 
sown in the epen ground in early Spring. 

No. 168. Swan RivER Daisy.—(Brachycome iberidifolia.) 
—An annual of dwarf habit, growing 6 to 8 inches high, 
with dark blue, pink and white flowers which open from 
July to September. Suitable for massing. Sow in early 
Spring. 

No. 169. BeautiruL Ciarkia.—(Clarkia pulchella.)— 
A hardy Rocky Mountain annual, of decided beauty, 
growing | foot high. Flowers light purple, opening from 
June to September. Sow last of April or firstof May. A 
good border flower. s 


No. 170. Eventne PrimrosE.—((Enothera biennis, ma- 
crocarpa, etc.)—Biennials of marked beauty, but not suf- 
ficiently known. Most of the species are low growing, 
with yellow flowers, some of which are 4 or 5 inches in 
diameter, and expand in the evening, whence the name. 
Sow in May, and transplant in October or November, set- 
ting 1 to 2 feet apart. Some species give a white bloom. 
Others assume a perennial habit. 


No. 171. ForGet-ME-not.—(Myosotis palustris, arven- 
‘is, etc.) —Low growing perennials with delicate flowers of 
light blue color, with white or yellow eyes. Blooms in 
spikes or clusters, frequently the same season of planting. 
Sow in early Spring. Grows 6 to 9 inches high. 


No. 172. Honesty (Lunaria biennis.)—A biennial, flow- 
ering the second season from seed. Remarkable chiefly 
for the transparent, oval, and thin seed covering, which 
remains a long time upon the plant, and, on account of 
its singularity, is much used in bouquets or collections of 
everlasting flowers, grasses, etc. Its flowers are large, of 
a purple color, and open early inthe season. Sow in May. 


No. 173. Mixep Larkspurs (Delphinium consolida).— 
Annuals of white, rose, pink, blue, and variegated colors, 
growing from 2 to 3 feet high. Some of the species are 
double and very pretty. Flowers in spikes, for a long 
time in succession. Sow at any time in May or earlier, 
as they are very hardy. 

No. 174. Mixep Pansy (Viola tricolor.)— Heart's 
Ease,” or “Lady’s Delight” is an old favorite. They 
are perennials, but when sown quite early, often bloom 
the first season. Some of the newer varieties are very 
large and pretty, with their variegated, violet striped, yel- 
low and pink flowers. In our latitude many of them are 
biennial, dwarf, and adapted for massing. 


No. 175. Mixep Sa.pie.ossis (Salpiglossis atropur- 
purea, atrococéinea, azurea, etc.)—Originally from Chili, 
where they are perennials, but with us they are biennials, 
or even annuals when sown early in frames, and after- 
ward planted in the open ground. They grow from 1 to 
2 feet high. 


No. 176. Tom Tuump Nasturtium (Tropg@olum na- 
num.)—Similar in flower and foliage to ithe Tropgeolum 
majus, or large nasturtium, except in their dwarf habit, 
and compact bush form. Gay scarlet flowers, open from 
July until killed by frost. The seed capsules are used for 
pickling. Sow at any time in Spring, inrows 2 feet apart, 
‘and thin to 1 foot in therow. Annuals. 


No. #77. Quakine Grass (Briza gracilis.)\—An annual 
of 3 feet high, the nodding panicles of which are very cu- 
rious, much resembling the rattles of a rattlesnake, and 
when dried are handsome ornaments with other «grasses 
or flowers. Seed may be sown in Autumn, or safer in 
early Spring. 

No. 178. Evertastina Pea (Lathyrus latifolius.)—A 
perennial red flowering pea, growing 6 feet high, and re- 
quiring a trellis or other support, As the roots run deep 
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in the ground, it is better to sow seed where itis to re- 
main. Blooms the second season. Some varieties have 
white, others dark red flowers. Sow at any time in 
Spring. Itis very pretty. 

No. 179. EVERLASTING FLOWER (Xeranthemum annuum) 
—Annuals, some with purple, others with white flowers. 
Grows 2 feet high. The dry leaves of the calyx retain 
their form and color for years, like the globe amaranth. 
Sow in early Spring. Makes a fine border plant. 


No. 180. CenTAUREA (Americana.)—Purplish pink, or 
blue annuals, 2 feet high, discovered by Nuttall on the 
Arkansas river. Flowers large, and quite pretty. Sow 
in April, and thin to one foot, in two feet rows. 


No. 181. Jacon’s LappER.—(Polemonium album, ceru- 
leum, etc.)—Called Jacob’s Ladder from the leaflets upon 


each side of a common stein, suggesting a ladder. Grows 
1} to 3 feet high, with white and blue flowers. The ter- 


minal flowers are quite pretty, as they nod gracefully with 
every breeze. Sow in early Spring. They are perennials. 


No. 182. Sweet ALyssumM.—(Alyssum maritimum.)— 
An annual,nearly 1 foot in hight, flowering in long racemes, 
from June to November, or until killed by frost. White 
and fragrant. Sow inearly Spring and thin to 1 foot apart, 
unless massed, for which itis well suited. 


No. 183. French AND GERMAN ASTERS.—Superb an- 
nuals, partly from varieties on exhibition at the Agricul- 
turist office as described on page 309, Vol. 19, (October 
No.) Some idea of their value may be gained from 
the fact that we paid $100 for three pounds of.seed. As 
seed could only be had in limited quantities at any price, 
our packages will necessarily be small, as we wish to 
make 50,000 to 75,000 packages of them. Our collection 
includes 138 of the finest varieties, a considerable number 
of which will be found in each package given out. Sow 
at any time in May, in rows 18 inches apart, and thin to 6 
inches in the row. Flowers of nearly every shade ; dwarf 
and giant, and ¥¥ to 1 foot high. 
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Seeds for Free Distribution in 1861. 
({@"Sre REMARKS ON PAGE 3.) 


Each subscriber for the twentieth volume of the American 
Agriculturist (1861) is invited to select four or five parcels of 
seeds Jrom the list given opposite—provided the following 
conditions be noted and complied with. 


A. Itis of absolute importance that the following direc- 
tions be strictly carried out, even to the minutest particulars, 
We have 77 distinct varieties of sceds, to be distributed 
among 100,000 or more persons scattered all over the country, 
which at the best will involve immense labor, and occasional 
mistakes must unavoidably occur, unless each subscriber 
take special pains to facilitate the work. 


B. The seeds can be called for at the office, (after Feb. 20,) 
or be sent by express, or in ready prepared envelopes fur- 
nished by the subscribers, as described (E.) below. 

C. Subscribers at different points can estimate whether 
they can receive their seeds cheapest by Mail to separate in- 
dividuals, or in a package to the whole Club*by Express, 


D. If to go by Express, no envelopes will be needed. In 
that case, simply send us a written list of the names, marking 
against each name the kinds of seed desired, using the num- 
bers in the Catalogue. Keepa copy of the listsent, and give 
particular directions on euch list, how the package is to be 
forwarded, and to whom directed, 


EK. If to go by mail, the applicant will (of course) furnish 
prepaid envelopes, of ordinary size, which should be prepar- 
ed as in the engraving here given—that is: Put the figures 
corresponding to the Catalogue , 
plainly onthe upper left handof the 
envelop, and put all the postage 
stamps upon the right side of the 
envelop, —one above the other, 
when two or more are needed, as 
shown in this pattern. Arranging the stamps thus, will 
prevent the seeds being crushed in the stamping process 
in the Post-Office. One ordinary envelop will generally 
hold the amount of seed*packages carried by two or 
three stamps. (2 Zhe amount of stamps can be calculated 











JSrom the Catalogue, Single 1-cent stamps on letters are of no 


value, unless there be even threes of them, as letter postuge is 
vated by the half ounce, , 


F. Let all letters referring to sceds, be as brief as possible, 
and yet plain. All such communications are referred direct- 
ly to the clerk superintending that department. It is espe- 
cially desirable that whatever relates to seed should he on a 
slip of paper, separate from subscriptions and other matter. 
(We shall probably distribute over jive hundred thousand 
packages, and a minute’s time saved on each of these would 
amount to 833 working days—or nearly three years ! 


G. Canada subscribers will need to substitute U. 8, 10- 
cent stamps (or money) in all cases where 3-cent stamps 
are named in the catalogue, When several persons send to- 
gether, it will usually be cheaper to receive seeds by Express 
(Postage is not necessarily prepaid here, on Canada letters.) 

Hi. Always put the stamps upon the envelopes, and not 
drop them loosely into the enclosing letter, 

I. It is always betterto send envelopes of the ordinary 
size, and made after what is called the “Government pat- 
tern,”—that is, those in which the back comes fully up under 
the piece lapping over ; these seal up more firmly, This point 
is not essential, however. 
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J. Usually, the lighter the envelop the better, that more 
seeds may go under the same stamps, 

KK. Send only the number of stamps required for postage 
on the seed. 


L. Those forwarding unpaid-envelopes, will, of course, not 
be disappointed if they do npt return. We offer Beeds ree, 
but can not, in addition, afford to pay postage also. 


M. All seeds sent by mail are put up at our country resl- 
dence, and each package is there mailed dérect, to avoid its 
being ovemiauled at the Distributing offices. 


N. [2’We shall take time to mail all the seeds carefully 
and regulafly. This will occupy the entire months of Janu- 
ary, February, and March. Those going to distant points, 
and where the seasons are earliest, will be mailed first, : 

Seeds to California, Oregon and Washing- 
ton Territory.—The same regulations apply here as 
the Eastern States, The postage will be only 8 cents per half 
ounce, as we shall send all such envelopes to be filled by a 
friend in California to whom all the seeds will be forward- 
ed by express, in bulk, in sealed tin cases, thus ensuring 
them safer carriage over the Isthmus, and saving postage to 
the recipients, 


LIST OF SEEDS. 


(Descriptive Notes upon these seeds are given in the 
preceding pages. ‘The figures denote the order in which 
the seeds have been added to our Free Seed Catalogue, 
These numbers are upon all packages, seed drawers, etc., 
and are used in place of the names of the seeds.) 


Field Seeds. 


140—Imported Giant Wheat, requires }4 of a 3-cent stamp 
for postage on each package, 
2—Improved King Philip Corn—Single, double, or triple 
packages, as desired, requiring one, two, or three 
stamps. 
3—Stowell’s Sweet Corn...........Same packages as No, 2, 
141—Darling’s Early Sweet Corn....Same packages as No, 2, 












142—Yellow Stone Turnip.............. 3 of a &-cent stamp, 
143—Waite's Eclipse Turnip,........... 4 of & 3-cent stamp, 
98—Long Red Mangel Wurzel............ One Scent stamp, 
101—Improved Long Orange Carrot..... of a3-cent stamp, 
Vegetable or Garden Seeds. 
8—Daniel O’Rourke Pea.......... Packages same as No, 2, 
9—Champion of England Pea............. do, do, 
58—Napoleon Pea....... Seuscaune ovccesiOs do, 
130—Great Eastern Pea,..........csceceeees One 3cent stamp, 
12—Green Kohl Rabi.......... -One-third of a 3-cent stamp 
13—Enfield Market Cabbage............. -.do, do, 
145—Flat Dutch (Winter) Cabbage.........do, do, 
146—Early Battersea Cabbage....... MAS TOS do, do, 
147—Neapolitan Cabbage Lettuce. ..... ..do. do, 
148—Long dark Blood Beet........ ........d0/ do, 
149—Extra early Bassano Beet see, do, 
74—Solid White Celery............. ooda do, 
150—Early Paris Cauliflower. . do. 
151—Yellow Danvers Onion.. do, 
05—True Hubbard Squash....."............ do, do. 
152—Fine large Cheese Pumpkin..... .... do, do, 
153—Large Red Tomato....... statecekinedal do. do, 
154—Ice-cream Water Melon................ do, do, 
76—Skillman’s Netted Musk Melon..... .. do, do, 
PINOT cakes cusccwcnataccuceceseadad as ee do, 
155—Long Cayenne Pepper............ do, 
156—Summer Savory....... pune nadanes Saved do, 
157—Long Prickly Cucumber.......... saves do, 
17—Ked Strap-Leaf Turnip......One half of a 3-cent stamp, 
7i—Long White French Turnip.......... One 3-cent stamp, 
107—Giant Asparagus.... ........... »+0ceeee AO, do, 


Flower, Fruit, and Ornamental Sceds, 
89—Cotton Plant (2 kinds, mixed),........one 3-cent stamp, 
111—Castor Oil Bean (Ornamenta))......4 of a cent stamp, 
On an average about five of the following varie- 
ties will go under a 3-cent stamp, 





160—Raspberry Seed.................. .-+-.(for Experiments.) 
161—Currant Seed. ovesOQ do, 
162—Gooseberry Seed,............cseeeceseee do, de, 
163—Strawberry Seed................eeeeeeee do. do, 


23—Mignonette, (a,) )166—Lobelia gracilis, (a.) 
25—Mixed Nasturtium, (a.) |167—Malope Grandiflora, (a.) 
27—Extra Cockscomb, (¢,) |168—Swan River Daisy, (a, 
29—DoubleBalsams mix'd(a)|169—Clarkia pulchella, (a, 
30—Tassel Flower, (a.) 170—Evening primrose, (6.) 
31—Chinese Pink, (a.) 171—Forget me not, (p} 
32—Portulaccas, mixed, (a,.) {172—Lunaria biennis, ( a 
33 Cypress vam Go) 173—Mixed branching Lark- 


aper, ¢.) 

He Mrs cag 
Mixe \ 

176—Tom than Neston 
* tigm, (a. 

177—Orhamental Grasa, 

178—Lathyrus latifolius, (a 

179—Xeranthemum annum, 


a.) 
180—CentanreaAmeric 
8 acoh’ anata) 


] h's Ladder, (p.) 
182—Sweet Alyssnm, (a.) 





4 ytuft, (a) 
51—Phlox Drummondii, (a.) 
86—Euphorbia, mixed, (@.) 
8 7—Coreopsis, (4.) 
122—Mixed Canterbury 
Sells, (o) 
123—Gilia nivalis, (@.) 
124—Whitlavia, %) 
126—Long-tubed Centran- 


thus, (@.) 
164—Sweet scented Agefa- a, 
183—Mixed French and Ger 


tum, (@.) 
165—Cobcea Scandens, (p.) man Asters, (a,) 
a, arnual—d, biennial—p, perennial, 
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GERMINATION o¥ SEEDSs.—It is stated by M. André Le- 
roy, that seeds, naturally protected by a fatty or oily 
pulp, nfay be readily made to germinate by crushing the 
pulp in potash water, and then rubbing the seeds in fine 
sand. Those of Magnolias, Hollies, Yews, and the like, 
which will often lie in the ground for a couple of years 
without growing, while the outer pulp is decaying, are 
said to come up readily after having been thus treated, 
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Sorghum at the West. 


The foundation of the wide-spread culture in 
this couptry of the Sorghum, or “ Chinese Sugar 
Cane,” was without doult laid by the American 
Agriculturist. Tens of thousands of little parcels 
of seed were distributed free from this office, and 
scattered broad-cast over the country, giving all 
who desired, a chance to try it on a small scale 
without expense. As we predicted, it has not 
beén found adapted to the far north, but it is 
fast becoming a staple crop in the south- 
ern tier of the northwestern States, particular- 
ly in Iowa and Illinois, and more or less in 
Indiana and Ohio. We must be excused if we 
take a little credit for having enabled the coun- 
try at large to experiment so cheaply with a new 
plant. Generally, when any new plant comes 
vefore the country with such a flourish of trump- 
ets as attended the first introduction of the sor- 
zhum, a few speculators secure a monopoly and 
reap a fortune. The publisher of the Agricul- 
turist at once procured from foreign sources near- 
ly fifteen hundred pounds of the seed, and offered 
it in small parcels, free to all his subscribers de- 
siring it. It paid him, as an advertisement, but 
the country was none the less benefited. The 
same course will be adopted again with respect 
to other plants, should occasion call for it.* The 
constant advice of the Agriculiyrist was, that peo- 
ple should only try it on a small scale, and where 
this advice was followed, no one suffered loss. 
The seed thus disseminated was rapidly multi- 
plied, and wherever the plant seemed to flour- 
ish, it was further experimented with. Now, 
while it has been discarded in a majority of lo- 
calities, in many other places it is cultivated 
quite largely, and with promising results. 

The reports from the West for the past sea- 
son are encouraging. Lest, from our connection 
with the plant, we might be thought to be pre- 
judiced in its favor, we will let our cotempora- 
ries speak. The Prairie Farmer, referring es- 
pecially to Illinois, says: “The people of the 
West are succeeding in its culture and manu- 
facture beyond eyen the highest hopes of its 
friends. More syrup and sugar is being made 
from it this year in the West than ever before— 
more seed will be planted next season than was 
planted the present. The syrup and sugar, 
gruwn and manufactured on our soil, will save 
our farmers a heayy tax, and are a source of 
wealth, which western farmers will scarcely ig- 
nore for some time to come.” 

An Ohio correspondent writes to the “ Friends’ 
Review,” of Philadelphia, that a large amount of 
excellent molasses has been made from the 
Sorghum and Imphee in his vicinity. He says: 
“The quality of the syrup this year is so much 
superior to what it has beep heretofore, that the 
cultivation of the cane will become very com- 
mon among farmers. I know of seven mills in 
+ Many of our readers will be interested in the or:gin of 
eur seed distribution. In the Spring of 1856 we sowed a 
small plot with sorghum seed obtained from France. In 
Autumn we described the experiment (see Vol. XV, page 
995) and offered our own seed in small parcels to such of 
our subscribers as would provide a ready directed post- 


paid envelop to carry itin. Scarcely was this offer pub- 
lished, when a party called an@ offered us half a dollar an 
ounce, saying “the newspaper reports had made the peo- 
ple at the west crazy for it, and he could sell it out in 
small parcels at the rate of $5 an ounce.” We of course 
refused to part with it, having promised it to our readers, 
The hints thus received from the would-be speculator, led 
us to procure a large supply of seed, as above stated ; and 
from this point we commenced our general angual large 
distribution of various seeds, which has grown to be an 
portan t departm: ent of our enterprise. Other pub- 
pe are adopting ¢ sunatier course with MB call PAL. 
most or quite a million separate parcels of good seeds 


have already gone out from our office. 





operation, and the least quantity from any one 
manufactory, is over 300 gallons. More than 
700 gallons were made at one of our mills.” 

A correspondent of the Farmers Advocate 
(Illinois), says: ‘I have made 5,000 gallons of 
very good syrup this Fall, which readily sells 
for fifty cents per gallon....I have raised two 
good crops of cane upon sod ground, and I think 
it the most profitable that I can put on such 
land. Our light shallow soil gives 100 gallons 
syrup per acre, while good rich land yields 200 


or more gallons.” ; 
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Suear Estates or Cuna.—From a work on 
the Sugar Estates of Cuba, by Charles Rebello, 
British Vice-Consul, it appears that there were 
in full operation in Cuba last season, 1865 Sugar 
Estates, which produced 1,127,348,750 pounds, 
worth $45,093,860. On these plantations 691,- 
917 acres are planted with cane, and 1,289,650 
acres used for other purposes. 
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Extensive Draining 


Se 
T. C. Maxwell & Brother, nurserymen of Gen- 
eya, N. Y., haye, according to the Country 
Gentleman, expended $5,000 in draining their 
land. Fifty miles of drain tile have been laid 
down, at a cost of $100 per mile. Upon the last 
30 acres drained, the expense of opening the 
ditches was reduced from 34c. to 30c. per rod, 
by using the common and subsoil plow to loosen 
the ground. The soil is a gravel and clay loam, 
with a hard clay subsoil in some places. The 
owners consider that the heavy expense has 
been fully repaid by the improved condition of 

the soil. 
—— te 

Frozen Seed Corn. 


——— 

Daniel Steck, Lycoming Co., Pa., writes that 
the early selection of seed corn is important to 
prevent damage from frost before the kernels 
are dry. After the grain is matured, it still con- 
‘tains a considerable amount of moisture. If it 
be frozen before this moisture is evaporated, the 
germinating power will be injured or destroyed, 
although in other respects the corn may be 
sound. This fact, he thinks, accounts for many 
failures of seed supposed to be good: the difti- 
culty could not be discoverd by any appearance 
of the corn. Mr. §. thinks that where corn re- 
mained in the field, exposed to the severe freez- 
ing weather of last Noy. 24 and 25th, it is in 
most cases rendered unfit for seed. Those who 
failed to select and dry their corn before that 
time, would do well to make provision for next 
Sprin#’s planting, either by saving enough of the 
old stock which is known to be good, or pro- 
curing a supply from reliable sources. A stitch 
in time saves nine. 
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For the American Agriculturist. 


How to Preserve the Agriculturist. 


We have just finished reading up our last 
number, and as it closed the year we put it by 
for reference, in the following simple way : Two 
strips of wood, a foot long, a quarter of an inch 
wide, and an eighth of an inch thick, were taken, 
and three holes bored in each; one in the mid- 
dle and one an inch and a half from each end. 
Then the two leaves from the last number,-con- 
taining the title page and contents, were placed 
in front of the first number; a sheet of brown 
paper was foldedfor each side of the book; the 
the twelve numbers were neatly laid together, 
anda cord passed through their backs and 





. through the strips of wood and tied, and there 


a 





was a volume for our pains. This is not equal 
to binding, but answers a good purpose for those 
who are not convenient to a book-bindery. 

Chester Co., Penn. Wm. Kite. 

Cut Porators For Srmp.—A. G. Hazeltine, 
gives in the Country Gentleman, the result of a 
trial of cut and whole potatoes planted side by 
side. The whole potatoes planted were of large 
size; yield less than the others, of inferior qual- 
ity, and knotty appearance. The yield from the 
cut potatoes, with one eye to the hill, was the 
largest in every case, and of uniform size and 
fine shape. 


A LAND SALE OF THE RIGHT SorT.—We see 
it reported that the Land Department of the 
Illinois Central Railroad has recently sold 8000 
acres of land in Shelby County, to a company of 
sixty German farmers from Western New-York. 
If this report be true, we can testify from. per- 
sonal observation to the yalue of this accession 
of farmers to the Prairie State. In Southern 
Ohio there is a most flourishing agricultural 
neighborhood settled by a similar company 
from the same locality, some 25 years ago, as 
near as we can remember. 
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MUsTY BARRELS can be cleansed and render- 
ed sweet by putting in them a pint of unslacked 
lime, adding one or two gallons of water, and 
shaking thoroughly. After standing three or 
four hours, rins@ them with cold water. 
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‘Wuicn was “Soxp.”—Jones was riding up 
in Westchester County, N. Y., and saw a board 
nailed up on a post in the yard of a farm-house, 
with the sign painted on it, “‘ This farm for sail.” 
Always ready for a little pleasantry, and seeing 
@ woman in checked sun-bonnet picking up an 
apronful of chips at the wood-pile in front of 
the house, he stopped, and asked her, very po- 
litely, when the farm was to sail? She went on 
with her work, but replied to his question in- 
stanter: “Just as soun as the man comes along 
that can raise the wind.” Jones drove on. 
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What the Humbugs are Doing. 


The publisher of a certain paper, smarting 
under the showing up some of his operations re- 
viewed in a former article, sneeringly asks: 
“Why does the American Agriculturist go out of 
its legitimate sphere, to be prying into other 
people’s concerns ?” Answer.—This querist and- 
others of his ilk, are continually imposing upon 
the public, seeking their money under false pre- 
tences, and it is exactly appropriate to our 
sphere, to put the public on their guard by gen- 
eral warnings, and by specific examples when 
needed. The Agriculturist circulates largely 
among rural people, who are not familiar witk 
the arts of swindlers, and as we “have before 
stated, they are, as a class, more honest them- 
selves, and therefore less likely to be on the 
look-out for deception from others. Swindlers 
understand this, and hence nine-tenths of all 
their efforts at imposition are directed at rural 
people. Weare somewhat familiar with their 
operations by former experience, and being so 
situated that we can trace out their deeds, it is 
peculiarly our province to dg what we can to 
guard the public. So far, therefore, as may 
seem desirable, we shall follow up the subject. 

Same of these swindlers are so guarded in 
théir operations, that it is proper for us to only 
allude to their plans in a general-way, and leave 
our readers to draw their own inferences, For 
example, within a stone’s throw of our own of- 
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fice is an establishment (we hardly know its pre- 
sent name, it changes so often), which has had 
half a dozen branches, niore or less, carried on 
under different names—the post office address 
is the same for a part, while other branches are 
located in different streets. We know tlfat one 
man pays all the printing bills for a of these 
concerns, While those receiving their circulars, 
would naturally conclude that they are distinct 
parties. This enables the same man to humbug 
the same individual under a variety of names, 
and with different schemes. Under the name 
of one firm, he offers one or more journals, with 
“ splendid prizes” of various kinds. Under an- 
other name he proposes to furnish books of 
sundry kinds with numerous “gifts” to each 
purchaser. Under another name magnificent 
engravings are offered dog cheap, with one or 
more gifts, and a chance at prizes of four to five 
hundred times the value of the small amount of 
money you are asked for. Valuable agencies 
are proposed to all who become his costumers. 

Under one name a catalogue of books was 
sent out through the mails, so plausibly worded 
that a multitude of persons were led to send in 
their money. Numerous complaints have come 
to us, that nothing could be heard of money so 
sent. We forthwith applied at the establish- 
ment for redress, and were coolly informed that 
there was such a man there a few weeks since, 
who merely rented a desk, but “he left a week 
or two ago for Philadelphia, and we can tell 
nothing of his whereabouts.” 

Go into this establishment on any day, and 
you will see a number of persons industriously 
at work mailing private circulars by the tens of 
thousands to all parts of the country. It is cer- 
tain that patronage is received, or the business 
would not be continued. 

Such parties will continue their operations in 
some form as long as they ean find dupes. 
The main root of the matter lies just here; 
many persons believe a dollar’s worth of goods can be 
obtained for a dime, Sharpers play upon this be- 
lief. They promise great gains for little pains— 
a fortune for a dollar invested in a lottery 
scheme, a farm for a trifle, a gold watch for a 
song, and so on to the end of the chapter. They 
skillfully arrange their plans to meet the desires 
and raise the expectations of their intended 
dupes. They will continue the game in some 
form; until all learn the simple truism that no 
no man can make a living by doing a losing busi- 
ness, The expense of printing and distributing 
circulars by the hundred thousand, the risk of 
detection and punishment, in addition to the 
means of livelihood, must all be paid for. 
Whenever, then, a man advertises to furnish 
goods at rates greatly below their value, some- 
body must suffer—when he does it as a business, 
those who buy will be the losers; for the ad- 
vertiser can liye only by swindling. So, then, 
no matter how plausible a circular may look, if 
it promises to give more than an equivalent for 
your money, it conceals a cheat; burn it with- 
out further examination, or use it only to expose 
the swindle, and put others on their guard. 

Here are a few examplesof the operations now 
being carried on. 

GIFT ENTERPRISES. 

A firm in New-York, in their circular, which 
was received by one of our subscribers, profess 
to carry on a “ Great Newspaper and Periodical 
Enterprise.” They offer “to furnish any week- 
ly or monthly journal at the regular subscrip- 
tion price, and to give to every subscriber of $2 
for publications, a handsome gift, worth from 75 
cents to $100.” Among the list of periodicals, 





for which they solicited subscriptions, we no- 
ticed the Agriculturist; and having never author- 
ized them, or any other parties, to offer this 
journal on such terms, we proceeded at once to 
look up the establishment. Upon inquiry at 
the place to which their letters were to be di- 
rected, we were politely informed, that they had 
vacated the premises, leaving the landlord minus 
a month’s rent. The only notice they gave of 
departure, was by a note slipped under their 
landlord’s door in thenight. What sort of gifts 
would such parties be likely to bestow? They 
took in all the money they could get, until par- 
ties began to inquire after it, and then shut up 
shop—and are doubtless now operating some- 
where else under a new name, and in some new 
scheme, 


A CHARMING HOME FOR LIFE! 


Who would not bite at suchea bait? Are we 
not all working for this very thing by day, and 
dreaming of it by night? But here lies a pam- 
phlet, issued by q firm in this city, giving a 
chance of securing one valued at $10,000, by the 
payment of only $1; also a chance for four 
fine farms in the state of Iowa, “ valued at” over 
$5,000; also $50,000 worth of jewelry; also 
Ladies’ Needlework Collars; also Linen Hand- 
kerchiefs, etc.; also ten first quality double- 
thread sewing machines ; also many other things. 
The pamphlet contains a full description and 
engraving of the “Charming Home,” and al- 
most pathetically appeals to the reader to send 
his dollar, and secure a chance. A long catalogue 
of books, engravings, magazines, etc., etc., is giv- 
en, which they offer for sale with the prices an- 
nexed. They say: “ We will present to each 
purchaser with EvERy article of one dollar or 
more, ONE of OUR rich and valuable gifts, and 
one of the land certificates,” 

To make this more emphatic, and prevent any 
misunderstanding, they say in addition: ‘“ The 
purchaser under our system receives: Ist, The 
article ordered. 2d. A gift, frequently of much 
greater valne; and, 3d. The land certificate, 
giving him a chance of securing a charming 
home for life.’ Only three pages further on, 
they say: “ We propose to sell, ,..any Book or 
Engraving in the American Market....at the 
lowest retail price; and for any Engraving at 
one dollar or oyer, to give one of our rich gifts, 
or a certificate of one share in the Home and the 
farms, the purchaser to take his choice. Where 
no choice is expressed, we shall send the certifi- 
cate.” This appears to be not exactly “on the 
square.” Again, supposing a purchaser to re- 
ceive his “certificate of a share.” What use 
can he make of it? Are the shareholders to 
draw for the “home” ? or is it to be divided and 
served out in small parcel On this subject 
the pamphlet is silent. In absence of this nec- 
essary information, we conclude the “ certifi- 
cates” are worth the paper they are written on, 
and no more. Again, there is no limitation to 
the number of shares to be issued; the “ home” 
may serye as stock in trade for the concern for 
fifty years, for all that appears to the contrary, 
and if one hundred thousand dupes can be 
found, the proprietors will, in the course of 
time, make a “ nice little thing out of it.” 

But will not the jewelry, etc., promised, pay 
for an investment? No. One of this very firm 
said in substance toa friend of ours, “ we al- 
ways know what.article to send, and the value 
is in proportion to the amount of books sold. 
For a dollar, some cheap trinket is thrown in. 
If any one wants a watch, the order must be 
large enough to make it pay.” + 

The whole thing amounts to just this; you 
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may get what you pay for; but the deceptive 
nature of the promises made by these parties, is 
not calculated to inspire unlimited confidence 
in their business transactions. 


We have dwelt at length upon this matter, 
from the fact that this firm are said to have cap- 
ital sufficient, and intend to extend Tir opera- 
tions throughout the land. It will be entirely safe 
for our readers to “let them, and all similar con- 
cerns alone severely”—we shall not. 
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The Lottery Swindle Again, 
ions 

Can it be neéessary to say any thing more to 
the readers of the American Agriculturist, on the 
subject of Lotteries? We should certainly be- 
lieve nothing more was needed by our older 
readers, yet it may be well to occasionally note 
a new dodge of the ticket sellers—partly for the 
benefit of new subscribers, and partly that the 
agitation of the matter, and talking it over hy 
our readers, may, perhaps, be the means of put: 
ting on their guard those of their neighbors who 
are not so wise, or so fortunate as to avajl them- 
selves of the benefit of these columns. Jt és cer- 
tain that plenty of people are still patronizing these 
lottery dealers, otherwise they would not continue 
to send their circulars broadcast over the coun- 
try at so large an outlay for printing and post; 
age. We desire to do our part towards dimin- 
ishing their patronage, 

Let us premise, that no man who understands 
the working of lotteries, can be persuaded into 
investing his money in them. The victims are 
among those who are under the impression that 
these concerns are honorably conducted, and 
that they do afford a reasonable chance of a 
large return for a small investment. The few 
cases of reported success, which are held up in 
such glowing colors by the interested parties, 
dazzle them, and they permit themselves to be 
led blindly into the snare. They forget that be- 
fore any chance at all is given to ticket buyers, 
the managers first secure to themselves a large 
sum for profits and immense expenses, They 
forget that for every case of reported success 
there are a vast number of unsuccessful buyers. 
But we can not stop to discuss the subject—our 
present object is to notice . 

Toe Largest Lorrery Doper.—We are in 
receipt of a great number of Lithograph letters, 
so well executed as to appear like genuine let- 
ters of hand. These have been sent to persons 
in various parts of the country, in most cases 
marked “private” or “confidential.” They 
purport tocome from some “ Old, successful, 
etc.,” ticket selling firm. The special tempta- 
tion is, that the writers of these “ confidential 
letters” profess to desire to send a magnificent 
prize to the persons addressed, 80 as to create a 
sensation in their several neighborhoods, and 
thus build up a future. business there. Their 
letters are so worded as to leave the impression 
upon the recipient of the letter, that he, and he 


only, is selected to be the fortunate recipient of * 


the prize in his own region. In one case we 
hear that nearly one hundred persons in a sin- 
gle town each received the same proposal, viz.: 
that for $20, a prize of $5,000 to $50,000 was al- 
most certain to be secured—and:all_ for the pur- 
pose of getting up a future business in that lo- 
cality! The prospective business to be derived 
from that town must be large, if to merely build 
it up, the lottery dealers can distribute fiye mil- 
lion dollars ($5,000,000) in prizes to the one hun - 
dred persons who will barely send $20 each, or 
$2,000 in all. It is an unmitigated swindle, 
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How Mr. Jones Tilled his Land. 


AN INSTRUCTIVE CHAPTER. 
—~—— . 

Mr. Eprror:—I have “a bone to pick” with 
eoincbody, and neighbor Smith will be tempted 
to pick yor bones almost, if you come this 
way. That dialogue which by some means got 
into the Advocate, has, I see, been copied into 
half the papers in the country. It got into our 
own county paper, and our neighbors having 
read it, have applied it to Smith and myself, and 
when I meet a neighbor, he doesn’t say “Good 
Morning Jones,” as of old, but it’s always “ Good 
Morning Mr. Big Potatoes.” I don’t care any- 
thing about it, indeed I rather like it—and al- 
ways answer “Jet them laugh that win.” But 
ncighbor Smith don’t like his new name of 
“Small Potatoes ”"—though, after all, he rather 
enjoys the notoriety I suspect ; he says, howey- 
er, there are so many Smiths that none but his 
neighbors will think that he is tie man. More- 
over, he has confessed to me (we are on good 
terms) that the dialogue will do him good; and 
1 think.it will, for it has set him thinking, and 
ihat isjust what is needed with most men. Not 
many let ‘their brains save their hands or heels,’ 
He has followed my advice and taken the Ag7i- 
ulturist, as you doubtless know hy your books; 
(his name is not John Smith). The extra num- 
bers for November and December which you 
sent him free, he has read all through, and has 
borrowed and read a dozen or more of my back 
numbers, and he says I must look out, for he is 
guing to turn the scales, and beat me on the 
next potato crop. So, after all, you will be civily 
treated even by Smith, if you will call here again 
next Summer. But this by the way. I com- 
menced to fulfil my promise to describe the pre- 
vious treatment of that potato field: The histo- 
ry will only be a common plain one, but I will 
try and make it just such an one as I would like 
to get from my brother farmers about their fields. 

I came here from N. Hampshire, in the Fall of 
1886, and bought this farm of an earlier settler 
who had just made a beginning, building a log 
cabin, and clearing ten acres, when he got dis- 
couraged, and went west to the prairies, glad to 
get trom me $5 an acre for what cost him $1,25. 
I assumed his debts of $800, and paid him $500 
-ash for the 160 acres. This left me a capital 
brought from the east of not quite $500, which I 
used up the first year in getting animals, imple- 
mets, and seed, and in paying a man to help 

se clear off the woods. Part of the ten cleared 
acres was in grass, and the rest I planted to 
eorn, together with eight acres of new land we 
cleared during Winter. Five acres more we 
got into oats, and 2 acres into spring wheat. The 
crops of the first summer were only moderately 
good, but by close economy we saved enough 
to get in 15 acres of Fall wheat, and to live 
through the Winter, our cattle living mainly on 
stalks, straw, and “ browse ” or tender twigs. 

Well, I kept on in this way, clearing and en- 
larging my fields, until in 1848, I had about 90 
acres under cultivation. We had rather poor 
uildings, and had barely managed to pay my 
predecessor’s debts and to get my land fenced, 
and supplied with fair barns and sheds. We stuck 
to the old log house, which by sundry additions 
and fixing up, had been kept quite comfortable. 
We often talked of putting up a frame house, 
but wife always said: “the old house will do 
for a while; let us get out of debt, and enough 
ahead for a good house when we do build.” 

I intended to keep all my land (160 acres) so 
as to have enough for myself and boys, one of 
them nearly a dozen years old; but some of my 





older fields more distant from the barn, and not 
manured, began to show wear, and the con- 
stant advice of the Agriculturist to sell off part 
of my large farm and apply the proceeds to the 
rest, finally told on me, and so in 1848 I fixed up 
a log house and offered 60 acres (including 10 of 
my cleared land) for sale, at $25 peracre. It 
was taken by one of my old New-Hampshire 
neighbors—$600 cash, and $900, in nine annual 
payments, with interest. 

We devoted $500 to putting up a frame dwell- 
ing, in the Spring of 1849, in such a form that it 
made the rear part of a larger structure which 
was erected in 1855. As we got out the timber 
during Winter, and hauled the sand and lime 
for plastering, etc., our $500 went a good ways 
in erecting a comfortable dwelling. 

The extra $100 cash, together with the $100 
and interest annually coming in, I had fully de- 
termined, through the advice of the Agriculturist, 
to devote to the purchase of clover seed, and to 
ditching, subsoiling, and other improvements. 
(I got the first subsoil plow seen here.) This de- 
termination 1 adhered to strictly, and the good 
effects were so manifest that I have often gone 
beyond the amount annually received in princi- 
pal and interest from the 60 acres sold off. The 
gencral results you have seen, Mr. Editor, and 
I need not describe them.* 

But you wanted a particular history of that 
one field, so I will give it: The land was a heavy 
loam, inclined to clay,and covered with tall white 
and black oaks, with a sprinkling of beech, ma- 
ple, basswood, etc. I cut out the under brush 
and all the trees, except the oaks, for fire- 
wood and charcoal. The finest oaks, also, I cut 
down and hauled out for fencing, and building. 
The rest, say one tree on every two square rods, 
on the average, I simply girdled and left them 
to die. The ground was then thoroughly har- 
rowed and winter wheat sown, which yielded a 
fair crop. Many of the trees were blown down, 
which necessitated the use of the sickle in- 
stead of the cradle in many places. 

The high winds of the Autumn and Winter 
following, turned many of the trees out by the 
roots. The rest we cut down. After taking 
out a year’s supply of fire-wood, and one or two 
lengths for rails from such trees as would an- 
swer, we commenced clearing. Instead of 
chopping up the fallen trees, we burned them 
into suitable lengths for log-rolling, by placing 
broken limbs across the bodies every dozen feet 
or so and kindling a fire. By using the brands, 
we were able to burn through most of the logs. 
In two or three days of dry weather a man can 
in this way burn in two, five to ten times as 
many logs as he can cut with the ax. The logs 
and limbs were piled in heaps and burned, and 
the ashes gathereffind spread upon my mead- 
ows. Thisplan of clearing is the easiest and 
” Yes, we have seen them: Mr. Jones has a farm that will 
do any one good to lookupon. His fields, though a heavy 
soil originally, are mellow, deeply worked, and dry. The 
buildings are not costly, but neat and every way comfort- 
able. He has added 10 acres of woodland by purchase, 
and cultivates 95 acres of the original 100 left after selling 
off 60. Finer corn, potatoes, etc., than his, no one could 
wish. He is out of debt, and has already helped his eld- 
est son some $700 or $800 towards paying for a poor run- 
down farm in the neighborhood, which will doubtless be 
brought up to fertility by one who has been trained up to 
habits of economy, and taught to read and think about 
his business. The old farm is worth at least $150 per acre 
for cultivation, and $115 an acre has been offered for it and 
refused, which is $40 an acre more than the market price 
of similar farms adjacent. It is supposed to be better 
land, but*good, intelligent culture only has made it so, for 
the soil throughout the neighborhood is very much alike. 
We call Mr. Jones a rich man—he is independent, has a 
sure source of income, and is contented, which is more 
than can be said of multitudes who have more acres, or 
vastly more money value in ether property.—Ep.) 





cheapest I know of, and I describe it particular- 
ly, as it may not be generally known. [It is ex- 
tensively practiced.on heavy timbered oak lands 
at the West.—Eb. ] 

The next Spring I plowed the field after pul- 
ling oUt all the stumps we could, and planted it 
to corn, getting a good crop, besides a splendid 
yield of pumpkins. In the Fall I sowed it to 
wheat, and sowed clover seed liberally in the 
Spring. It was pastured the next Summer, 
and mowed the Summer following. Most ofthe 
stumps then came out easily. The second 
growth oraftermath of clover was turned undér, 
aud wheat sown with clover seed in Spring 
again. It was pastured in Autumn and mowed 
in Summer following. In Autumn it was turned 
over deeply, light plowed in Spring, and corn 
planted, yielding only a fair crop. I now con- 
cluded to experiment upon this field with some 
of the hints I had gathered from the Agriculturist. 

SOLOMON JONES. 

[The details of Mr. Jones’ experiments are 
interesting and instructive, and being lengthy, 
we reserve them for a second chapter.—Ep. ] 

om +e 
The Farmer, the True Aristocrat. 
oe 

N. P. Willis, ofthe Home Journal, says: “ The 
star of the farmer-is onthe rise. To be a dis- 
tinguished man now-a-days, there is no safer or 
more substantial way than to be an ‘eminent 
agriculturist,’ ‘successful horticulturist,’ or the 
like—a Longworth, a Wilder, a Grant, a John- 
son. There is no way for a man to be ‘looked 
up to,’ for the next half century, like being an 
enterprising and successful farmer, and there is 
certainly no way to pass life so pleasantly, and 
no vocation which is so sure to keep him com- 
pany till he dies.” 

$< rt 9 9 
A Stack Shed. 


ag 
To the Editor of the American Agriculturist, 

Farmers in this vicinty thresh their grain and 
throw the straw ina pile out of doors at the barn, 
for the cattle to run to all Winter. Without a 
very large barn itis difficult, in threshing with a 
machine, to avoid doing so. I have improved 
somewhat on this mode. Instead of throwing 
the straw on the ground, I set nine forks of trees, 
say a foot in diameter, firmly in the ground, in 
three parallel rows, about 16 feet apart one way 
and 7 feet the other. I then put logs across 
lengthwise, and laid poles and rails over them, 
on which the straw was stacked sloping like & 
roof. It is high enough for cattle to go under. 
They pull down enough and not too much for 
bedding, and keep in good condition with very 
little grain. The manure is kept under cover, 
and they seem to be comfortable. This is per- 
haps not the best way, but it is better than many 
do; is very little expense (only about two days 
work for two hands) and is the best that many 
can do. Joun R. Lewis. 

Hamilton. 
—_——_ sas 

Fawkes’ STEAM PLow.—This was exhibited 
at the Illinois State Fair held at Jacksonville. 
The trial was made under adverse circumstances, 
but eleven and a half acres were plowed at inter- 
vals during the day, with but two men in attend- 
ance. At another trial three acres of raw prairie 
were turned over in one hour. This was cer- 
tainly good work. Some fault is found—we 
know not how justly—with the recent and past 
action of the managers of the Ill. State Society, 
in regard to their not standing up to their pre- 
mium offers. There are, of course, two sides to 
this, as to all other questions, 
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Portable Sheep Rack—A Hint to Ameri- 
can Manufacturers. 


In the advertising columns of an English Jour- 
nal (the Mark-Lane Express,) we find a cut from 
which we re-engrave the accompanying sketch. 
It appears to be made with an iron frame, coy- 
ered on the 
sides and un- 
derneath with 













breeds of sheep or cattle. Ifthe ground devoted 
to pasturage has any handsome shrubs or low 
branched trees in it, (evergreens, for instance,) 
they may be surrounded by movable hurdles 
of the same material. We have seen the above 
finely carried out in the grounds of Mr. Sargent, 

at Fishkill, N. Y.; and similar illustrations may 
| be found in many parts of the country. It 
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with galvan- 
ized iron or 
zinc. A board 

or canvas Cov- 
ering would 
answer. Trap 
doors in the = 
top serve toput ~~ 
in the hay, or 
the whole cov- 

or might be 
made to raise up. 
the bottom catches all droppings. The feet are 
pointed to stand firmly in the ground. The 
whole is light and portable, and ornamental 
withal. They are not very costly, as we notice 
that they are advertised by Thos. Perry & Son, 
Staffordshire, (Eng.,) 64 feet long with double 
trough, complete, for £2. 17s. 6d., or about $14 
each. Manufactured here they would probably 
cost a little more, if made with metallic roofs, etc. 
Any one might prepare something similar, say 
a 8-sided wooden frame, covered on top with 
boards, and on the sides with the netted wire. 
Wire net-work, the meshes or holes 3 inches in 
diameter, is sold here for 40 to 50 cents per run- 
ning yard 3j feet wide. Four yards would suf- 
fice for a rack six feet long, and 33 feet high on 
the sides. 

————at 9 





Wire Fences. 


—e— 
In some localities too far north for success- 
ful growth of hedge plants, and where timber 
and stone are not available, wire fences may 
frequently be adopted. Manufacturers claim 
that they are durable, economical, and that 
they will answer all the purposes of a per- 
fect protection against cattle. This advantage 
at least they have 




















over hedges, that 

they take up no ap- sae tira nell a 
preciable room, ex- i 

haust no soil, need ~~} b e ; > 
no annual shear- a 

ings, shade no veg- a 
etation on either _* ‘ 
side, and permitthe 4 on a 


plow and scythe to \ BC \\\ 
be used close up to MMO G AN 
the sides of them. 


For pleasure grounds, some of the styles of- 
fered in market are quite desirable. They may 
be used for partitions between the ornamental 
plots and the adjoining pasture or orchard. If 
painted a grass-green, they are invisible at a 
short distance. If one has a large area of lawn 
or park-like surface around his dwelling, and 
does not wish the trouble or expense of 
keeping the whole under the scythe, all he needs 
to do, isto surround fifty ora humdred feet of 
turf next his house with a light wire fence, keep 
the grass within it nicely dressed, and let that 
beyond it be kept trim by flocks of the finer 
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A single or double trough at | 










should be added here, that if wire fences are 
kept painted, they are almost indestructible, 
and that being so light in their structure they 
offer little obstruction to the wind, and therefore, 
are less liable to be blown over than wood 
fences. The mode of building one of the com- 
mon styles may be learned from the annexed 
cut. (A.) Posts of cedar or locust, eighteen 
inches long and six inches in diameter, are set 
in the ground, six feet apart. The tops of the 
posts stand just even with the surface of the 
ground. (See a.) Iron supports for setting into 
these, are made by cutting common bar iron, 
an inch and a quarter wide, and 4 inch thick, 
into a wedge-shape. Five holes are then punch- 
ed in them to receive the wires. They are then 
driven firmly into the wooden posts, and made 
to stand as near as possible to the perpendicu- 
lar. (See bd.) Next, the wires are drawn through 
the holes, and at every hundred feet, or there- 
abouts, are fastened to stout wooden posts, or 
trees. (See c.) Experience shows that ordina- 
ry posts, however well set, will not answer for 
permanent braces. Long and heavy tension of 
the wires will pull them out of plumb, and leave 
the wires hanging loose. It is therefore desira- 
ble to run the file where it can have the sup- 
port of a stout tree, at about once in a hun- 
dred feet, and better if oftener. In the absence 
of trees, heavy posts, or bracing, is required. - 
Annealed wire of the size number 6, is most 
commonly used; but where there are few tree- 
braces, or where cattle run, No. 4, or 5, is better. 
Poor wire is often sold to those who can not 
judge of its quality: therefore let the purchaser 
look out for flaws and splinters, or what is called 
“rotten iron.” Coal tar may be used in ordina- 
ry places for coating it; though in ornamental 
grounds it should be painted green. In fasten- 
ing the wires to trees, holes half an inch in diam- 
eter may be bored near one side of the trunk, 
and the wire passed through and looped. Where 
the wires pass through the iron uprights, they 
should be tightened by wooden wedges, thus 
saving severe tension at the wooden braces and 
trees. Of course, no one will fail to provide him- 
self with screws (one for every 15 rods) to pro- 
vide against the expansion and contraction of 
the wires in Winter and Summer. The agri- 
cultural warehouses furnish them at fifty cents 
each, or less. A fence of this kind can 
be put up for from seventy five cents to one 
dollar a rod. Ifrun through a wood or along 








its borders, the expense of posts can be mostly - 
saved by using trees instead. 

We have lately seen a mixed, wire and wood 
fence which works very well. The posts are of 
red cedar; there isa bottom board of pine, six 
inches wide, and a top rail of pine three inches 
square. The intermediate three rails are of No. 
5 wire. The whole is painted white, and looks 
well. The wood-work serves to keep the whole 
upright and ftrm, and gives the fence an appear- 
ance of solidity and finish. * 
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Barreling Apples, Potatoes, ete, 





Much .oss 1s sustained upon apples sent to 
market for want of properly putting them up. 
The barrels are apparently filled and headed; 
but in handling, and especially in carting them, 
the fruit is shaken down together, and every 
motion jars the whole contents, until. nearly 
every apple is bruised, and the market valué is 
reduced one half. To prevent this, the fruit 
should be well shaken down in the barrel, and the 
top layer pressed down by the head, so that no 
amount of jolting will loosen them. This will 
bruise a few upon the top, but the remainder 
will come out safe. The accompanying engray- 
ings show a very simple and convenient plan 
for pressing and holding the head in place until 
it can be fastened. It was communicated for 
the Agricultwist by D. Lyman, Middlefield, 

onn. The figures require but little explana- 
tion. By the plan shown in Fig. 1, a piece of 
scantling or plank is laid across the barrel head 
when ready for fastening down. A lever, with 
one end under a block nailed to a post or the 
side of the building, is brought down and held 
until the head is properly secured. In Fig. 2, 
the end of the lever is passed through a ring 


i. 
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Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 


which is attached to a rope fastened by a hook 
and staple to the board on which the barrel 
stands. The latter plan is rather more conve- 
nient, as the apparatus can be taken to any de- 
sired place where the packing is to be done. 
To save space, the full length of the levers is 
not shown in the engravings. 


A Husking Peg—Simple and Old-fashioned. 
sa Aes 

Mr. C. J. Thomas, of Wilcox Co., IIL,: 
refers to the Corn Husker described on page 
318 of last volume (Sept. No.) and describes a 
very simple implement which can be made in a 
few minutes. As we used the same implement 
25 years ago, it occurred to us that it was too 
common and too generally known to need de- 
scription. But the first farmer we spoke to about 
it, said he had never seen nor heard of it. That 
being the case, we suppose there must be oth- 
ers in the same situation, and for the benefit of 
such we will describe it, remarking that it is 
very effectual and very useful in the adsence of 
anything better. 

It is made of wood, tough hickory is the best, 
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about 44 or 5 inches long, whittled round and 
smooth, about # inch in diameter, gradually 
tapering a little, and brought to a somewhat 
blunt point. To the middle portion a short 
leather strap is attached for passing the middle 
finger through. A couple of notches in the 
wood prevent the strap from slipping. With 
strong leather, it is sufficient to simply make 
two holes through it and thrust thg pin through. 
The strap is passed over the finger, and the pin 
grasped in the hand, leaving the point out fa- 
cing the thumb. ‘To use it, the point is thrust 
into the husk, the thumb pressed’ against the 
portion of the husk raised from the stalk, and 
the part thus loosened is torn off. The pin 
answers the purpose of a fifth finger and nail— 
saving the natural nails, and much wearing of 
the finger and thumb. 
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A Cheap Boiler. 
od 

A subscriber of the Agriculturist, Moses Park, 
Walker Co., Ga., describes a cheap boiler, con- 
structed originally for evaporating syrup, which 
he considers quite convenient for cooking food 
for animals. It is simply an open box of 2 inch 
plank, 54 feet long and 21 inches wide, and 14 
inches deep, put together with 24 inch screws. 
For the bottom, a piece of thick sheet iron is 
put on with 14 inch screws, 2inches apart. Thé 
screws are placed thus thickly to close the 
joints tight. The materials cost $3.50; the 
work can be done by almost any farmer. Be- 
sides being cheap and easily made, a boiler of 
this form presents a large surface to the fire, and 
is therefore economical of fuel. It can be set on 
brick work, and inthe absence of other conye- 
niences, will well repay the expense in the ad- 
ditional value given to feed for swine and other 
stock, It is particularly valuable for evapora- 
ting syrup, where better apparatus is not easily 
obtained. 
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A Puff for Two Churns. 
es 

Tfall the contrivances invented for churning, 
could be brought together, they would form a 
museum well worth visiting. There would be 
the dignified old fashioned upright dash churn, 
churns of barrel, box, and tub form, some with 
revolving dashers, some with stationary dashers, 
others with no dashers at all. Cranks, paddles, 
cog wheels, and gearing would abound. The 
butter mill, constructed to grind milk as though 
it were paint, would divide attention with the 
goat-skin bag, which the Arab swings to and fro 
to extract butter from mare’s milk. It would 
seem that little ingenuity need be expended in 
so simple a process as separating butter from 
cream, and that is perhaps one reason why so 
many churns have been invented. The veriest 
tyro in mechanics can get up an arrangement 
that will “make the butter come,” and as there 
is no end to the ways in which it can be done, 
every man has suited his own fancy, and yet ac- 
complished the desired result ; so that we have 
before the public at least three hundred “ best 
churns ever invented.” The ‘number is contin- 
ually increasing, and it is amusing to hear the 
reasons given for the different arrangements. 
‘To-day a man calls upon us-to make known to 
our readers the superlative excellences of a 
churn consisting of an air-tight ~barrel, into 
which air is compressed with an air-pump, to 
increase the amount of Oxygen'to combine with 
the cream. Only yesterday another called to 
get before the public his churn, in which the air 











is pumped out of the barrel, to remove pressure, 
and hasten the bursting of the butter globules. 
As both of these parties want a puff in the Agri- 
cultwrist, we hereby give a certificate that butter 
can be made in each of their implements. The 
quantity and quality will depend upon the quan- 
tity and quality of the milk, and the care in the 
after processes of working and salting. The 
“points” of a good churn are simplicity, ease 
of working, means of thorough agitation of the 
cream, a form that admits of ready removal 
of its contents, and ease in cleaning. Many dif- 
ferent patterns combine these excellences, and 
we therefore recommend all such. 
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Mowing Machine Invention by a Lady. 


It is stated in the New-Jersey Farmer, that 
Elizabeth M. Smith, of Burlington, has invented 
an arrangement to be applied to reaping or 
mowing machines, by which danger from acci- 
dents is greatly lessened. The most frequent 
and serious casualties in the use of these ma- 
chines, have oceurred from the driver being 
thrown into contact with the knives while in 
motion; sevéral cases of loss of limbs, and even 
of life in this manner, have been reported. By 
this invention, the knives are “in gear” only 
while the driver retains his seat—as soon as he 
leaves it, they cease to work. The end to be 
attained is certainly desirable, whether the 
above invention fully secures it, and is other- 
wise unobjectionable we do not know, not hay- 
ing seen the apparatus. 

ee ne ee 


A New Leather—Alligators Useful. 


Not long since we noticed in a shop window 
in this City, a pair of boots made from leather 
of singular appearance, having a_ peculiar 
wrinkled and scaly look, somewhat as if a hide 
had been scored and hacked in every directisn 
while removing it, and then tanned so as to show 
all the irregularities. Upon inquiry, we were 
told it was Alligator skin, properly tanned, and 
that besides being as pliable as calf skin, it is 
much more durable than ordinary leather, and 
completely water-proof. 

We learn from the Shoe and Leather Report- 
er, that the Prince of Wales and several of his 
suite were much pleased ie new fabric, 
and ordered several pairs of bO6ts from it. The 
fashion being thus set by royal authority, we 
may expect a general onslaught of the reptiles 
to supply the demand. Perhaps some enter- 
prising Yankee may find it worth while to breed 
the animals for their hides. The blood might 
find a ready sale at the Patent Office, when the 
functionary who recommended it as a specific 
against insects, comes into power again, while 
Prof. Somebody would doubtless purchase the 
carcases to manipulate into progressed manure. 

Ota > oe 


Paper from Corn Husks and Leaves. 

It is announced in European journals that by 
a recent discovery, paper has been made of the 
leaves and husks of Indian Corn, equal, and in 
some respects superior to that made from rags. 
The inventor, Moritz Diamant, is a Jewish 
writing master, in Austria, where, it is stated, 
satisfactory experiments on a large scale have 
been made. If this be true, it is good news to 
the farmers of this country, and not less so to 
newspaper and book makers. The price of pa- 
per, made from rags, has advanced so rapidly, 
from scarcity of the raw material, as to form a 
serious item in the expenses of the publisher, 





American manufacturers will not be slow to 
avail themselves of any advantages this process 
may be found to offer, and as this is thie first 
corn-growing, and also the greatest book and 
newspaper consuming country in the world, the 
success of the invention is a matter of the great- 
est interest. 


ees QS 


Street Scrapings for Manure. 
a 

Not the least important source of manure is 
the road-side. Nearly all highways in the coun- 
try are “worked” annually in the following 
way: Several furrows arerun on each side of 
the wagon-track, and then the dirt is scraped or 
shoveled into the middle of the road, and round- 
ed over so as to shed water. That this ordi- 
narily makes a good road, we would not yen- 
ture to affirm. But we are very sure that this 
dirt, so often plowed up and thrown back upon 
the track, is quite rich, especially on roads that 
are much traveled, and would make a good 
dressing for anybody’s farm or garden. It con- 
tains the washings of the road where the drop- 
pings of horses and cattle have been deposited 
during the year, and mixed with the soil. The 
turf also which is plowed up, is quite valuable 
in the composting yard. 

Possibly, the road commissioners would ob- 
ject to having this soil carried off: they have a 
legal right to object. But if the farmer should 
agree to return a load of good gravel or pound- 
ed stones, for every load of soil taken away, it 
would prevent all complaints. And this would 
be a good bargain for all parties concerned. 


Oz 


For the American Agriculturist, 
Liming Lands—Some Hints given and 
more Wanted. 
ee aes 

The questions are often asked: what Jands are 
benefited by the application of lime, how much 
should be used to the acre, and how often? 

Undoubtedly, some lands are more benefited 
by its use than others. Such, for instance, are 
clayey soils, which contain large quantities of 
vegetable matter: the lime acts upon them as a 
decomposer of organic substances, and fits their 
elements to become food for growing plants. It 
renders stiff soils more friable, makes them more 
easily penetrable by the roots of plants, and 
more easy of culture. It exterminates sorrel 
and mosses. On wet, undrained land, it is of 
comparatively little use; and indeed this is true 
of every kind of manure or stimulant. Drain- 
ing is the first requisite on such soils, without 
which all other applications are time and labor 
thrown away. [We admit that draining or the 
removal of water is a prime requisite, yet when 
this is not done, liming is all the more import- 
ant for wet soils, to counteract as far as possi- 
ble the coldness and “sourness” of such 
land.—Eb. | 

In applying lime to cold and clayey land, it 
should be but partly slacked before using, If 
wholly slacked, it will not act powerfully u pon 
the strong vegetable substances in the soil, nor 
neutralize the acids and noxious gases which 
abound in it. If partly slacked, it can be spread 
much more readily and evenly. [Unless 
the lime be thoroughly slacked to a fine 
powder, it can not be spread evenly, but will 
fall in lumps. We should say water-slake it 
thoroughly, that it may be as finely pulverized 
as possible.—Eb. ] 

After witnessing the beneficial effects of a 
single application of lime, some farmers judge 
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that it may be used annually with similar re- 
sults, but they soon find out their mistake. It 
should always be remembered that it does not 
act like common barn-yard dung, as a manure 
for plants, but rather as a stimulant to the soil, 
enabling it to give out certain elements which it 
already contains for their nourishment. After 
it has decomposed the better part of the veget- 
able matter in the surface soil, it should not be 
again applied there, until that soil has had a pe- 
riod of rest, and has stored up more vegetable 
matter. Five or six years is none too long an 
interval between each liming. [We would ad- 
vise, rather, to make more frequent applications 
of smaller quantities. What say those having 
had long experience in the use of lime? Let us 
hear from them.—Eb.] In the meantime, clover 
or some other green crops should be grown, and 
several dressings of barn manure applied. The 
old proverb is true, 
“ The use of lime without manure, 
Will always make the farmer poor.” 

While lime is most useful on cold, clayey, or 
peaty lands inclining to wetness, it may some- 
times be used on light or sandy soils, especially 
if vegetable manures are applied in rotation. It 
will serve to give them compactness. But on 
pure sand exhausted by long tillage, it only 
makes matters worse. As a top-dressing for 
grass lands, it often acts beneficially. The 
quantity of lime needful per acre, will depend 
on the nature of the soil. Sandy lands need 
only about seventy five bushels to the acre, 
loams one hundred, and clay one hundred and 
fifty. [Here again we must differ with the writer. 
Would it not be better to apply one-fifth to one- 
fourth the quantity recommended, once in a 
year or two, than to use so large a quantity at 
long intervals? We conceive that lime acts 
mainly to decompose organic matter in the soil. 
When too much is applied at once, it literally 
uses up the vegetable matter in a brief time, and 
makes the soil poorer for some years afterward. 
But apply a smaller quantity annually, and it 
decomposes enough matter for one crop, leaving 
the rest to be similarly used for the following 
crops.—ED. | 

Lime composted, becomes a manure as well as 
a stimulant. For this purpose, let it be first 
mixed with peat or clay, turf or other good soils, 
and after lying in heaps for a while, it may be 
spread on the land broadcast. The amount of 
lime in the compost must be proportioned to the 
condition of the soil to be manured, a light soil 
having less, and a stiff one more lime. It may 
be spread with a shovel from a cart or wagon, 
choosing a calm, clear day for the work. After 
it is spread, let it be turned under a few inches 
deep by a plow—a gang-plow is convenient for 
this operation. For Spring crops, apply in 
Spring; for wheat, early in Autumn. Prof. 
Way, of England, recommends applying lime 
in solution, mixing it with a large quantity of 
water, forming what is known as the “ milk” of 
lime, then adding still more water and distribu- 
ting it over a field by means of pipes, as Mr. 
Mechi does his other manures. He also advises 
to use only eight or ten bushels to the acre, and 
to apply it every two yegas. 

That lime might be expected to benefit land, 
follows from the fact that every crop of grain, 
hay, or roots, carries off a good deal from it, and 
it must be restored in some way or the land will 
be impoverished. Wheat, barley, oats, or clover, 
can not be raised in perfection, where lime is 
much wanting. Potatoes, turnips, and other 
root crops are benefited by it. 





And yet, true as it is, that lime often acts | 
' 


beneficially, in many cases it produces no ap- 
parent effect. Experiment alone can determine 
certainly where it will be useful. No one should 
try it expecting such marked results as often 
follow the use of nitrogenous manures. These 
last must always be our main dependence. X. 


Furtuer ReMARKS.—As seen by our notes in 
brackets, we do not fully agree with the writer, 
and we have printed the article mainly to call 
out details of experience from those who have 
practiced liming for many years, and noted its 
effects. The subject is one of no little import- 
ance. Lime is used vastly more than any other 
fertilizer—yard manure only excepted. Tens 
of thousands of cultivators have found it a cheap, 
profitable application. With some it has been 
useful at first, but worse than useless afterward, 
others have derived no benefit, others still have 
used it for a score of years and continue to do 
so with good results.—Eb. 
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Lime Questions to be Answered. 





In notes to the preceding article we have in- 
dicated some questions connected with the sub- 
ject of liming land. This isa most important 


question to three-fourths of the cultivators of. 


our country, ifnot to all. In a former paper we 
na¥e set forth pretty fully the results of our 
experience, observations, and theories upon the 
subject. (See Vol. XVIII, page 72, March No.) 
But the best information can be gathered by 
comparing the experience of a large number of 
persons who have used lime for a length of time. 
It occurs to us that we can not do better than 
to devote a little space ina future number or 
two, to giving the result of the general experi- 
ence. We therefore invite experienced practi- 
cal men to'send us answers to the following 
questions: 
i—How long have you made use of lime ? 
2—W hat is the general character of your soil ? 
3—What is its condition as to wetness or 
dryness ? 
4—What lime do you use ? 
5—What does it cost per bushel delivered at 
your fields ? 
6—Do you apply it air-slaked, or slake it 
with water? 
7—How much do you apply to the acre ? 
8—How often do you apply it to the same 
field ? 
9—How do you apply it? 
10—For what crops do you use it? 
11—Note the results upon different crops, and 
any other practical information you can 
give. 

If we can get ten, twenty, fifty, or even five 
hundred sets of answers to the above questions, 
and condense the results into moderate space, 
it will afford much useful information, and aid 
to a correct understanding of an important sub- 
ject. Let no one withhold his experience, with 
the idea that others will say enough on the sub- 
ject. It is quite as important, also, to know un- 
profitable results as good ones, 
> <-> ee ——— ee 
Profitable Experiments with Potatoes. 
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The following well arranged statement of a 
successful experiment in raising’ potatoes, is con- 
tributed to the American Agricultwrist by Mr. W. 
F. Heins, a gentleman engaged_in business in 
this City, but an enthusiastic lover of Agricul- 
ture, and a thorough going book-jarmer. He says: 

The ground, which is in working order to the 
depth of nedrly two feet, was plowed and ridged 





last Fall, the rows running North and South, 
In the middle of March, this year, it was agam 
plowed, cross-plowed, and harrowed, and well- 
rotted stable “manure, (j horse and } cow,) was 
lightly plowed in. On the 23d of April, the 
drills were made, the compound described be- 
low, thoroughly mixed, thrown in the drills, 
somewhat mixed with the soil, and covered 
about one inch deep. The seed potatoes, cut in 
one and two eye pieces, were laid on this, and 
slightly covered with coarse manure and soil. 
Equal areas were planted without the compound: 
Expenses per acre: 


16 loads manure at $1 50...25.....-...eee0e cocccee $24 00 
1S DUR SOG BE 100 5 oak: pic's onc anc pomabas chase astm 13 50 
Plowing, planting, hilling and harvesting.......... 8 50 
Weeding, (which was done most thoroughly,) dig- 
LM ME OQIIBE s oan ce ccccapaeeees unos cates vos 10 
WOU Coco 5 a vecds cauottee na me eeteelce Mie $56 50 
Compound : 
1 bag guano (Peruvian) 160 lbs, at 8c........ $4 80 
2 bbis. bone sawingS..........ccsccceecece «+. 700 
2 bbls. unleached wood ashes............ coos 1 00 
2 bbls. charcoal dust..... ....... bis? ha paane 7 
1 bbl dand: Plaster sd. ; 5 cssacics 3 ts tespende eer 2 00 
1 bbl. soil of decayed wood.............. «+++-0 00—15 55 
Total cost per acre.....5..+0000+ oss pb agsteds $72 05 
RESULT PER ACRE.—With Compound. 

Names, bush bush? —_Uat'the, 008 Prat 
Peach Blows..... 18 293 $21975 $7205 $147 70 
Prince Albert...... 18 280 210 00 72 05 137 95 
Red or purple Chili.18 235 176 25 72 05 104 20 
Mercers.....ceves. 18 210 157 50 72 05 85 45 

Without Compound. 

Names. feet. Cop: Vom Cen.’ Prépe 
Peach Blows......18 180 $135 00 $5650 $7850 
Prince Albert...... 18 74 130 50 56 50 74 00 
Red or purple Chili.18 152 114 00 56 50 57 50 
Mercers .......... 18 112 84 50 56 50 28 00 
Average with Compound 2544 bushels. Profit $118 8234 

do. without do. 1543¢ do. Profit _59 50 

Diflerences occ: < - occwic cusses cpeven gees scat $59 3239 
Cost Of eominoen 64.556. es isc: cred nctnns 15 56 
Surplus in favor of compound.......... ++ $43 77 


All potatoes planted with the compound, were 
in excellent condition, but the Peach Blows, 
planted without, show black spots inside, even 
when the outside looks perfectly sound. The 
Prince Albert and Mercers show but little rot, 
the Red or Purple Chili none. 


How much are Carrots worth for Feeding? 


—<=-_ 





This is a question needing to be answered, 
Carrots are raised more than formerly, but there 
is no well settled opinion as to their compara- 
tive value for feeding. Various theoretical 
statements have been published from time to 
time, by writers on farming, and those who are 
fond of calculating the value of this or that arti- 
cle of food. But, for ourselves, we are still in 
doubt as to the real value of a bushel of carrots 
compared with other kinds of food costing the 
same price. Here isa case in point. (We of 
course have our own opinion, but we wish to 
call out others.) 

During the past Summer, notwithstanding the 
drouth, we raised half an acre of very fine car- 
rots on ground trenched 2 feet deep last Spring. 
We tried to market them in the city, but could 
not get an offer that would net over 75 cents a 
barrel, or 80 cents a bushel, so we kept them and 
are now using them for horse and cow feed. 
Hay is $20 a tun; oats 87 cents a bushel; corn 
64 cents a bushel, and other things in propor- 
tion. The query is, are we making better use 
use of them, than to haye sold them at a price 
equivalent to 80 cents a bushel over the expense 
of marketing? What say those who have had 
considerable experience and observation in feed- 
ing carrots to stock. We don’t care for the 
theoretical views of those who do not speak 
from experience—we have a pretty clear idch of 
their chemical composition, of their “ gelatiniz- 
ing” the contents of the stomach and all that. 

Few city people will yet buy them for cooking, 
oy for food for their horses, and the market is 
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likely to be overstocked fora while. But if they 
are actually worth one-third as much per bushel 
as corn, we can afford to raise them largely. 
We think that, on the average, four bushels of 
carrots are produced as cheaply as one of corn. 
One question more. How many carrots per 
day can be profitably fed to a horse or milch 
cow with all the good hay that will be eaten? 





Abuse of the Sugar Beet. 

A journal in a neighboring city informs us 
that for several years past, beets and mangel 
wurzels have been considerably cultivated in 
France for manufacturing brandy therefrom ; 
and that this business is proving so profitable 
there, that many large establishments, once 
used as sugar factories, have been remodeled 
and converted into distilleries for making bran- 
dy from the same roots. Progress backward ! 
It tells us, also, that enterprising farmers in 
England are looking into this matter, and in- 
quiring whether they also may not be able to 
make a penny or two out of the same business. 
And, as a sort of poultice for tender consciences, 
we are told that the pulp of these roots, after 
the juice has been extracted, may be used as food 
for stock, and for the manufacture of paper. 

In some parts of Great Britain, where high 
manuring has been practiced, forty tons per acre 
‘of these roots have been raised, but from twen- 
ty five to thirty tuns is a large yield. And, 
without going into the details of the calculation, 
it is estimated that from $400 to $600 per acre 
of proof-spirit can be realized. After this we 
are to add the value of the pulp for cattle- 
feed and for paper-making, at $50 a tun. 

It is only a necessary part of this story to add, 
that some American farmers and business-men 
have turned their thoughts in the same direc- 
tion. But we question whether any thing good 
and profitable can come out of the business in 
Yankee land. Excellent sugar has been made 
for many years in France from the sugar-beet 
root. Several years ago, many attempts to man- 
ufacture it in this country—in New-Jersey and 
Pennsylvania particularly—were only partially 
successful: the syrup would not granulate well. 
This arose, doubtless, from the lack of saccha- 
rine matter in the beet roots. It is doubtful, 
therefore, whether American beets will make 
good brandy, at least, so as to be profitable to 
the manufacturer. Certainly, as long as Indian 
corn can be raised for from 30 to 50 cents a 
bushel, it will hardly pay to trouble ourselves 
with growing beets for sugar or brandy. 

But even if the business could be made profit- 
able, we should discourage it from moral consid- 
erations. “Ah! Mr. Editor, allow us to make 
alcohol for use in the arts: to this, certainly, 
you can’t object?” The old apology for carry- 
ing on the distillery business everywhere. Very 
likely, a part of the alcohol may be used in the 
arts, but a large part will go into rum, gin, bran- 
dy, and the like, to ruin our neighbors, and per- 
haps our children. These evil arts we can only 
endure, but not recommend, by word or deed. 


eco @ ee > oe 
Large Turnip Yield. 


The Ingersoll Chronicle, C. W., records the 
results obtained by twenty one cultivators, in 
competition for two prizes of $20 and $10, of- 
fered by Dr. Connor, for the best acre of turnips. 
The lowest yield was 664 bushels, and the high- 
est, 1,429 bushels per acre. The latter amount 
was raised by John Reid. The soil wasa clay 
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loam, previously cultivated with peas. The 
land was plowed, and twenty loads of manure 
applied in the Fall. Before sowing, the cultiva- 
tor was used once, and the roller twice. The 
seed was drilled in 24 inches apart on the 10th 
of June. The turnips averaged 5 lbs. and 2 oz. 
each in weight. Mr. William Agur, of the same 
township took the second premium fora yield 
of 1,256 bushels per acre, the turnips averaging 
4lbs. and 8 ozs. each. His manner of cultivation 
differed little from that of Mr. Reid; the differ- 
ence in yield being mainly in the size of the 
turnips, which averaged about a pouid less. 








a 
Pampas Grass. 
paced 

The Pampas Grass (Gynerum argenteum), so 
called from its native home, the Pampas, or 
prairies of Brazil, South America, has been in- 
troduced into England, where it flourishes well. 
From the Magazine of Horticulture, we learn 
that Messrs. Hovey & Co., have tried it in their 
grounds, near Boston, but it does not prove 
hardy so far north. They subsequently placed 
some roots in a large tub which received the 
protection of a green-house during Winter. It 
was placed in the open air last Spring, where it 
made a vigorous growth, forming a splendid 
tuft of long, slender, rush-like leaves, gracefully 
drooping to the ground. It began to throw up 
its strong reed-like stems, during the latter part 
of August, from which sprang flower spikes 
that reached eight feet in hight, and terminated 
in feathery flowers fifteen inches long, of a light 
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or silvery color. In its native plains it reaches 
the hight of twelve to fifteen feet, so that a per- 
son riding through it on horseback is complete- 
ly hidden, and a secure shelter is afforded for the 
wild animals of that region. It will be prized 
as an ornamental plant chiefly. At the South 
it can doubtless be grown out of doors, but with 
us it will be safest to lift it in the Fall, and take 
to a dry cellar or green-house. When growing, 
it requires a warm aspect, light and rich soil, 
and plenty of water. It is readily propagated 
by division of the roots. 
ee 
For the American Agriculturist. 
A Lady’s Experience with Poultry. 
——e--- 

Three years ago 1 moved into the country, 
filled with dreams of industry, early rising, and 
above all, fowl raising. I think my predeces- 
sor was also imbued with a like idea, for I found 
ample and well contrived accommodation for 
the slender stock of poultry whose existence I 
had contrived to prolong ina limited back yard, 
in the close built town Thad quitted ; and whose 
numbers and capacity for laying, I now pro- 
posed to myself to wonderfully augment. 

As Winter came on, I kept my hens shut up 
on every cold day; which I have proved to be 
necessary, if you wish them to lay well. The 
most abundant feed will only keep vitality in 
their chilly bodies, if they must stand shivering 
under the cutting winds of mid-winter. True, 
they will often go out of their own accord, if 
the door is left open, but they do it only from 
habit, as instead of hunting for food, they hud- 
dle in the most sheltered places near their house. 

The hens once warmly quartered, how can 
they be fed cheaply so as to average one egg 
daily, in all the 365, and still be kept fat? 
Profound question, whereon agricultural jour- 
nals have uttered wisdom from all time! The 
first winter of my experience, a marvelous recipe 
stared from every newspaper—impossible, it 
said, to fail of the above results. It was an in- 
genious conception. First you were to take a 
pail of boiling water, endue it with a certain 
quantity of bran, roast potatoes hot from the 
oven; then rake out a shovelful of hot coals, 
and lastly add egg shells, brimstone, and salt. 
Diabolical, slightly, yet morning after morning, 
I patiently decocted this infernal broth. It would 
have drawn tears from any ordinary grindstone 
to have beheld the hapless fowls shifting their 
lees and peering their eyes sadly toward it— 
weighing, it would appear, the choice of going 
hungry or scalding their crops with the seeth- 
ing mess. I imagined their steady laying solely 
attributable to my perseverance, yet the next 
winter, when abated enthusiasm led me to adopt 
a simpler method, I could perceive no falling off 
at all. Hence, I infer, fowls will lay on any- 
thing eatable, only so they have enough of it. 

I commenced my first Spring with about twen- 
ty five fowls, both cocks and hens, and by Fall 
had increased my stock to ninety, beside hav- 
ing killed a dozen or so during the Summer. I 
have gone on since with proportional success, 
I have eggs in greater or less numbers, accord- 
ing to the season, all tg year round. It is ex- 
pensive work, I have ound, to starvea hen; 
therefore they are fed plenty of corn, wheat 
screenings and whatever odds and ends are con- 
venient, which they will eat, occasionally in- 
cluding bran mixed with warm water. They 
are exceedingly fond of fresh meat chopped fine, 
which also stimulates them to lay. 

For persons living in the country and having 
no constant social occupation, it is possible for a 
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1ittle fowl fancier-ing to become very interesting. 
It is really amusing to watch their endless ma- 
neuvers, and study their various characters. 
Now a “green” person surveying a regiment 
of dame partlets and consequential gallants, 
would perceive no difference, save in shape and 
iints. As well go into a human gathering and 
conclude all there were mentally alike, simply 
because formed after the universal model. I 
do not believe there are many leading instincts 
in the human mind, which do not find their coun- 
terparts in these bipeds. In our own collection 
we have fowls of every shade of character—the 
weak minded hen, the well balanced biddy, and 
the regular virago. Hens there are whom one 
positively respects for all those qualities which 
demand the same sentiment in humanity. Oth- 
srs we equally despise—“ shiftless” hens, hens 
who haven't the moral courage tosit the allotted 
three weeks, or if otherwise, to bring up a fami- 
ly with any success. A hen we respect, is gen- 
erally designated “old biddy,” while nothing is 
too contemptuous for the others. Among these 
latter we have one inveterate old cackler in half 
mourning, long known as “ Widow Bedott,” 
while a stately pullet who has reared number- 
less broods in entire respectability, answers to 
the call of ‘Mrs. Hannah Moore.” LovlIseE. 








Butter too good for Market. 
—— j 

Epicures sometimes display a rather suprising 
taste in their choice of cheese, preferring that 
which is spoiled for most palates, but it is some- 
thing new to find that butter may be made too 
good to suit customers. On this side of the wa- 
ter, the dealers complain that enough of a prime 
article can with difficulty be found, and “cute” 
as Yankees are supposed to be, they have yet a 
lesson to learn in adulterating butter to fit it for 
a ready sale. 

A dealer in England carried a lot of prime 
Welsh butter, noted for its superior excellence, 
to London market, and was told it would not 
suit. “And why not?” inquired he. “It is too 
good,” replied the city merchant. “The Lon- 
doners or Cockneys have a peculiar taste for 
butter; they don’t like a wholesome, honest 
article, but something that will cut like clay,— 
something that will spread stiffly over the bread, 
without permeating it, and therefore butter is 
prepared in a peculiar manner for London 
market. They mix it with oleaginous and 
farinaceous substances, and make it thick and 
hard.” 

We have sampled lots of butter that tasted 
as though prepared by some particular process 
by which indescribable flavors had been added, 
but the above described article has probably 
not yet reached this market. When it does 
come, may we not be there to taste. 
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EXTRAORDINARY YIELD OF WHEAT.—The 
American Farmer states that Col. N. Goldsbor- 
ough, of Talbot Co., Md., had 27% acres of 
wheat the past season, which yielded a trifle less 
than 55 bushels of 60 lbs. each, to the acre. 
Nine acres yielded 64$ bushels per acre. The 
field was dressed with unrotted farm-yard ma- 
nure, marsh mud, woods mold, marl, and. shell 
lime. The wheat was drilled in October 4th to 
7th, one inch below the surface, at the rate of 
two bushels on one acre, and one bushel and sixty 
one hundredths upon the remainder. The va- 
riety was the smooth headed, white wheat, 
brought from North Carolina a few years ago. 
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Familiar and Useful Notes about 
Common Birds...... Tt. 


—> 
THE COMMON SNOW DIRD. 


Very closely allied to the sparrow, in size, 
form, and many of its habits, is the Snow Bird, 
the Niphea hyemailis of ornithologists. It is so 
nearly related that it may as well be called one 
of the family. It is common to all the United 
States, east of the Rocky Mountains, but appears 
only at stated seasons, in the southern portions, 
while it isa constant resident of New-England 
and the northern Alleghanies. It is so familiar 
in its approaches to our houses, frequently 
alighting within a few feet of the child that gives 
it food, and is so well known, that a particular 
description seems to be unnecessary. 


Like the goldfinch, described in last month’s 
American Agriculturist, upon the approach of Win- 
ter they collect in flocks, and subsist upon sub- 
stantially the same description of food. We do 
not quite agree with the usually reliable Audu- 
bon, that they will not. suffer any other bird to 
keep them company, for we have often seen 
flocks in Winter accompanied by one or more 
snow lark-buntings, living together upon terms 
of the greatest apparent friendship. In the pur- 
suit of food it is very industrious, and more ac- 
customed to frequent our farm yards, than any 
other Winter bird. It avails itself of the labors 
of the domestic fowl, which it may often be seen 
following up, feeding upon the seeds which the 
fowl has scratched to,the surface, and passed by 
as too small for its use. It is alsosaid to follow 
the wild turkey, the squirrel, and the grouse, in 
their wanderings, for the same purpose. What 
we have said of the goldfinch, applies with equal 
force to the snow bird. Its entire subsistence in 
Winter is derived from the seeds of grasses or 
noxious weeds, which the farmer has forgotten, 
or uas not found time to eradicate and destroy. 


A singular effect is noticeable in the flight of 
the snow bird. Its outer tail feathers are white, 
and contrast strongly with the general dark as- 
pect of the body. When they are spread in the 
rapid movement of flight, the bird appears to be 
nefrly white. It possesses the singular peculi- 
arity also, noted in the goldfinch, of uttering its 
note continuously, when on the wing. 

It is probably true, that there have been vag- 
abonds, who have actually slaughtered this lit- 
tle glory of the animal creation, for food ; other- 
wise, the statement that they are delicious eating, 
could not have found its way into the books. 
We trust for the honor of the race, that in these 
days of refined humanity, no such savages exist. 
They should go out of fashion, with heathen and 
cannibals. 

It was only during the last Summer that we 
became acquainted with the breeding places of 





this bird. Aware that in one locality it was 


‘nigratory, and that its breeding places were not 
far distant, probably, we had been for some 
years on the lookout for its nests. In the early 
part of last June, during a trip to Mount Mans- 
field, the highest peak of the Green Mountain 
range, we noticed many of these birds around 
the base of the mountain. Their numbers in- 
creased as we ascended, until on arriving at the 
top, we found them more numerous than any 
other species. There was scarcely a moment 
when several were not in view. They appeared 
to fraternize very amicably with the black cap 
warblers, which were also noticed in unusually 
large numbers. Our time on this occasion did 
not permit us to search for nests, but in the 
course of a visit to the same place a month later, 
the nests were found in abundance.. The young 
birds were then nearly fledged. The nests were 
not unlike that of the Song Sparrow, formed of 
small sticks and lined with mosses and fine 
grasses. They were placed upon, or very near 
the ground, beneath the limbs of the black 
spruce, fir, and Frazer pine, near the top of the 
mountain at an elevation where these trees were 
much dwarfed. [Here, it may be said in passing, 
that Mount Mansfield is the proper locale of the 
Frazer pine. We found the cones in various 
stages of growth, and there is no more doubt 
about the recurved character of the bract (the 
characteristic of the species) than there is of the 
recurvature of the bill of the American avocets. 
Whoso doubteth the existence of this tree, or 
that it is found on Mount Mansfield, we will 
straightway put down bya host of witnesses, 
among them the veritable Tim Bunger, himself, 
who was our compagnon du voyage upon the first 
trip to which we have adverted, and who aided 
in planting some of them in our unpretending 
grounds, where they now flourish as witnesses 
for the truth, and mementoes of a glorious day 
upon that grand old mountain.] 

But few additional particulars relating to the 
snow bird need be stated. The general color of 
its egg is a yellowish white, thickly covered with 
small dots of reddish brown, most numerous on 
the broadest parts, where, in some places they 
are confluent. It breeds in mountain districts 
generally, and the young come to maturity ear- 
lier the further south they are produced. It is 
a summer resident only, of the fur.countries, and 
is found as far south as Texas, only in Winter. 
It is not found upon or west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, where its place is supplied by a closely 
allied species of the Niphea, called the Rocky 
mountain snow bird. We are not aware of any 
successful efforts that have been made to do- 
mesticate it, or induce it to breed in confine- 
ment. L. E. CHIrrENDEN. 
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Honey from Pine and Oak Trees. 


me & 

Mr. W. Shaw, Madison Co., O., writes to the 
American Agriculturist that in 1858 he found that 
late swarms of bees, such as are usually worth- 
less, had filled their hives with a superior arti- 
-cle of honey. Upon searching for the source 
whence they gathered it, he found the pine trees 
in the neighborhood literally covered with bees 
sipping a sweet substance like dew, which ap- 
peared to exude from the bark. He also noticed 
the present year, after the white clover had failed, 
and when buckwheat was in blossom, the bees 
left the buckwheat, and were found busily work- 
ing upon the scrub-oaks, gathering an exuda- 
tion that appeared upon a little ball at the base 
of the leaves. In both these instances the sweet 
liquid which attracted the bees, was the product 
of an insect, the Aphis, or plant louse, different 
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species of which infest almost every variety of 
tree and plant. They suck ont the sap, and 
eliminate from it a sweet liquid, which is ejected 
from two minute vessels called honey tubes, 
for the nourishment of their young. Bees, ants, 
and other insects eat this “ honey dew” greedily. 
A full description of these creatures was given 
in the April Agriculturis!, page 108, vol. XIX. 
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The Senses of the Bee—Curious Struc- 
ture of its Wings. 
et 

Two naturalists, J. Samuelson and Dr. Hicks, 
of England, who have been making microscopic 
investigations of the nature and habits of the 
bee, incline to the opinion that the antenne or 
“feelers” of the insect are organs of hearing, 
and perhaps of smell, as well as of touch. 
There is no doubt bees possess these senses, 
though their locality is a matter requiring fur- 
ther investigation. 

They report also that they have discovered at 
the roots of the bee’s wings, vesicles with nerves 
attached, that may serve as organs of smell, 


which certainly is a curious place to look for a | 


nose ; but the wonders of insect life are not yet 
half revealed. 

A beautiful contrivance attached to the wings 
is worthy of notice. It is necessary to the 
flight of the insect that it should present to the 
air as broad and unbroken a surface of wing as 
possible. To secure this, the front edge of the 
hinder wing is furnished with a row of ex- 
quisitely foymed hooks, and on the opposite 
edge of eens wing is a rib or bar, to 
which the hooks may be attached at the pleas- 
ure of the insect; thus giving it the advantages 
of broad wings, and also enabling it to fold 
them compactly when-not in use. 
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SaGcacity OF HumsBLe Bees.—A writer in a 
foreign journal communicates the fact, that dur- 
ing a season of scarcity of out-door flowers, the 
humble bees entered the green and hot-houses, 
in search of food. Coming upon flowers, the 
long tubes of which prevented their extracting 
the honey in the usual manner, they cut through 
the corolla, just above the honey, and thus se- 
eured the treasure. This looks like something 
more than instinct; it was an entirely new way 
of working, exactly fitted to the exotic plants 
upon which they had never before fed, and 
which presented new difficulties to tax their 
ingenuity. 
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For the American Agriculturist. 


Too Poor totake the Paper. 


“ Will you lend me your Agriculturist,” asked 
farmer B——, one of my neighbors, the other 
day. “ Of course I will, but why don’t you take 
the paper for yourself, and have the comfort of 
it? It only costs a dollar.” 

“Really Iam too poor. Itis a grand paper, 
and wife and the children all like to read it. 
Am sorry I can’t afford it.” 

Now farmer B—— has a hundred acres of 
land, and, though not the best manager in the 
world, he might take the paper a great deal bet- 
ter than not. He had just laid in his Winter 
stock of tobacco, and that cost five dollars; but 
he could not afford the paper. He had just 
been to the circus with his wife, and two oldest 
children, and that cost a dollar, to say nothing 
of the time lost ; but he could not afford the 
paper. The week before, he went to the horse 
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race, and lost ten dollars on a bet, to say noth- 
ing of the loss of self respect in the gambling 


| operation ; but he could not afford the paper. 











He went to the general muster last month, and 
that cost him two dollars, beside his time. He 
loses a hundred dollars every year in manure, 
which the paper would show him how to save. 

But alas! poor man, he can not afford it. 

CLOVERNOOK. 
-—_—— rt @ ee 2 oe 
For the American Agriculturist. 
“Can't do without the Paper,” 
—@j—— 

Said Mrs. Weartherby, as she laid down the 
November number of the Agriculturist, and look- 
ed across the table to her husband, who was 
elbow deep in his political paper, reading the 
election returns. “ You don’t think of stopping 
it do you, my dear?” 

“So many papers, wife, the garret’s full of 
them now. A man needs an independent for- 
tune to supply all the wants. Must have a po- 


| litical paper, and a religious paper, and Susie 
| must have her magazine with the fashion plates. 


Guess that’s about enough.” 

“But you said when you were setting out the 
new grape vines from Dr. Grant’s, this Fall, 
that you got hints enough on that subject alone 
from the Agriculturist to pay for it.” 

“Yes, I know, but there’s so many things.” 

“Well if you can’t pay for it, I can. The 
eggs, you know, have been more than doubled 
this year. Look at this account of eggs sold. 
Hints all came from the paper. There were 
twenty bushels of onions, where we did not get 
five last year. It was the wood ashes you know. 
Then we have got two cents more a pound for 
the butter, because it was worked dry and pack- 
ed in ice. That idea came out of the paper. 
And there is a hundred more just as good, and 
Isuppose they will keep coming. I can’t do 
without it.” CLOVERNOOK. 
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How Shelter Saves Food ; 

Also: How warm houses and warm clothing save 
Jood—A few practical Hints from Science to be 
studied during these cold Days. 

gees 

Can it be that this subject is fully understood ? 
We have talked and written a good deal about 
it, and so have others, yet judging from what 
we see wherever we travel through the country, 
the mass of people must still be ignorant, or the 
general practice would be far different. We will 
flatter ourselves, however, that those whose 
practice is wrong, have not been readers of the 
Agriculturist. It is below the truth to say 
that a correct knowledge and practice in the 
matter of protecting and feeding stock, would, 
during the present Winter, save two million dol- 
lars worth of fodder in this country. The cold 
Winter is upon us, and the fodder that may be 
saved, is likely to be needed. Let us state ™s 
plainly as may be, a few elementary facts that 
all should understand. They are worth studying. 

The food that is consumed by man and beast, 
goes first to supply the waste or wear of the 
body, and what is left is stored in the form of 
increase in flesh. All that can be saved from 
waste or wear, is clear gain, or profit, in the form 
of added flesh. ‘ 

The body (of man or beast) constantly re- 
quires some nutriment from food, to take the 
place ofthe particles that are daily worn out by 
labor or exercise. The less the exercise, the less 
the food-required for this purpose. The more 
quiet and unrestless an animal can be kept, the 


less will be the food required to supply loss 
from wear of the muscles and other organs. 

The greatest amount of waste in the body, 
however, is the consumption of food to keep up 
the natural heat. How is the body kept 
warm? Why, really, just as a house is kept 
warm, by the oxydization of carbonaceous ma- 
terials, or in plainer words, bythe burning up 
of materials, like wood and coal, which contain 
a large amount of an element called carbon or 
charcoal. Heat a piece of wood away from the 
free access of air, to drive off its water chiefly, 
and you have a bulk of charcoal left nearly 
equal in size to the original billet of wood. 
Heat hard coal, called “ stone coal,” in the same 
way, and you have a mass of coke left, which is 
like charcoal. Heat potatoes, turnips, corn, 
wheat, oats, hay, straw, bread, meat, or any 
other food, just as you heat wood in the coal 
pit, and you get in every case a mass of char- 
coal. Charred meats, bread toasted black, etc., 
are familiar examples, only that in these cases 
the heating is done in the open air, and a part 
of the charcoal is driven off or carried away by 
the air. We repeat then, that all kinds of ani- 
mal and human food, are largely composed of 
carbon or charcoal. It does not appear in its 
black form, until the other materials are driven 
off by heat, but the carbon is none the less there 
because we do not see it with a black coat on. 
Our animals are eating large quantities of this 
carbon in their hay, grain, and roots, and we 
eat it in our bread, meats, and vegetables. 

In the fire place and stove, the air (its oxygen) 
unites with the carbon of the wood or coal, 
forming a condensed heavy gas (carbonic acid) 
which goes up the chimney or stove pipe. This 
condensing of the air with the fuel (or carbon 
in it) gives out heat that was before latent or 
concealed, and our rooms are warmed. 

In the bodies of men or animals, the fuel (food) 
is chopped up by the teeth, and by the gasiric 
juice in the stomach, and the particles are car- 
ried all over the body by the blood. We take 
in air through the mouth, just as the stove takes 
it in through its draft. The air goes into the 
lungs, where it mixes with the blood, and is 
carried all over the body. When a particle of 
this air meets a particle of food, it unites with 
it—they burn, just as the food would burn when 
the air came in contact with it in the stove. The 
result is, a little heat is given out. The myriads 
of food and air particles constantly meeting 
within the body together, produce heat enough 
to make up the waste heat constantly escaping 
from the surface.* In cold weather more 
heat is carried off from the body, and we, 
and our animals, must either have more fire 
(more food and more air) to supply the greater 
waste of heat, or we must put on more clothing, 
or stay in warmer buildings. (The carbonic 
acid, which in the stove is carried up the pipe, is 
in the body thrown into the lungs and out into 
the air. A large number of persons breathing 
in a close room spoil the air the same as if a 
stove pipe opened into it.) 

Practical Deductions.—The above explanations 
are of important application. To keep a house 
warm, we must either make the outer walls so 
close or non-conducting as to prevent the escape 

(*We understand the two theories—one that the food 
is all oxygenized in the lungs and the heat carried through 
the body by the blood; the other, that the oxygen is car- 
ried into the blood and the food oxygenized at different 
points. Without designing to favor either cf these theo- 
ries, we have used the latter for illustration, as for our 
purpose either of them amounts to the same thing prac- 
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of heat, or we must burn more fuel to get heat 
to supply the waste. To keep our bodies warm, 
we must either put on warmer non-conducting 
clothing, to retain the heat of the system, or we 
must consume and digest more food (fuel) and 
breathe more air into the blood, to produce more 
internal heat to supply the waste. 

If a horse is covered with a warm blanket to 
prevent the heat escaping from the surface, he 
will require less food to keep up the supply 
within, than if left uncovered in the cold air. 
If he is put in a warm stable he will need to eat 
much less food than if in an open stable, or in 
one where are open cracks, and drafts of cold air 
through doors, open spaces in the floors, parti- 
tions, and ceilings. Stop up the cracks, and 
close up the needless openings, and you will 
find your money in it when you have extra hay 
and oats to sell or buy towards Spring. 

Cattle, sheep, and other animals, left out in 
the cold, must have much more food (fuel) than 
if kept in warm close stables. They will eat 
leas on the lee side of a building or shed, than if 
exposed to currents of air that carry off the heat 
of the body rapidly. The less the food required by 
any animal to keep up the internal warmth, the more 
qwill there be stowed away in the form of increased 
fat and flesh, which is so much profit. Sheep kept 
at a haystack in a bleak field, will eat more (at 
the cost of the owner) but they will not grow 
more. The rapid internal fire required to sus- 
tain a life heat, weakens the system, as is too 
frequently shown by running noses, and wea%- 
ened bodies, in or before Spring. 

Hogs kept in a warm pen with a good bed of 
straw, instead of in a cold pen, will use up Jess 
food for fuel, and store away much more fat, 
from the same number of bushels of corn. In 
one case they may be kept at a loss, and in the 
other pay a fair profit. The same reasoning 
applies to all animals—the human animal not 
excepted. Give all animals a warm habitation, or 
shield them from cold, and you will save food 
that would otherwise be required to keep up the 
animal heat. On the understanding and applica- 
tion of so simple a principle, often depends the 
success or failure of many—of most men. 
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Tim Bunker on Cattle Disease. 
= 

“Guess she’s got the cattle disease, by the 
looks on her,” said Uncle Jotham Sparrowgrass, 
as he looked into Jake Frink’s yard last April, 
at one of the sorriest cows ever seen in Hooker- 
town. She was down and unable to get up, had 
lost her calf, and was very much down in the 
mouth. ; 

“What kind of disease is that ?” asked Jake, 
solemnly, evidently prepared to hear the worst. 

“Cattle disease! you fool,” exclaimed Ben 
Jones. ‘She is one of the cattle, and, of course, 
if anything ails her, she’s got the cattle disease.” 

“T rather think it’s the crow ail,” suggested 
George Washington Tucker, as he joined his 
neighbors in the cow yard, to sympathize with 
Jake in his affliction. “At any rate, the crows 
will have a meeting on her case fore long, see if 
they don’t.” 

“Dreadful cavin in for’ard of the hips,” re- 
marked Seth Twiggs, as he scratched a Lucifer 
on the wall, and lit his second pipe. “ Ishouldn’t 
wonder if it was the cave, a disease they’ve 
had in Hookertown this twenty year.” 

“Tt looks to me like the cattle disease they 
are having up in Massachusetts. The eyes are 
glassy, the hair stands on end, and the breathing 
is fast,” remarked Dea. Smith. 

“They call it the pleuro-pneumonia, I believe,” 








added Mr. Spooner, who reads agricultural pa- 
pers as well as theology. 

“ Has it killed many cattle?” asked Jake with 
a troubled countenance. 

“Tt has taken off a good many hundreds, and 
is spreading into this State, said the pastor. 

“Then she’s got it,” said Jake, “and I shall 
lose her in spite of all doctorin, Salt wont save 
her.” 

“ The crows will, though,” said Wash. Tucker, 
who clung to the crow ail, as the only theory 
that cleared up the mysteries of her case. 

“T guess she’s got the slink-fever,” suggested 
Kier Frink, who had stopped his coal cart, to 
see what the trouble was. “They have had it 
a good deal on father’s farm ever since I can re- 
member. Cows lose their calves, grow thin with 
a cough, and die.” 

“ Now jest tell us, neighbor Frink, what that 
are cow has been fed on, for I don’t want to 
feed mine the same way,” said Seth Twiggs. 

“Well, she haint been fed high at all. She 
aint pizened with oil meal, or any of them feed- 
in stuffs they bring up from the city. You see, 
I'm rather short on’t for fodder and stable room, 
and I kept the ole cow on butts and swale hay 
all the fore part of Winter, and foddered her at 
the stack. She'd allers wintered eout well enuf, 
and I thought she was so tuff, she wouldn’t 
mind it. I put heron to oat straw about the 
middle of the Winter, and have kept her in the 
yard ever since, but nussin don’t seem to agree 
with the ole critter. She allers was kontrary, 
blame her. Guess‘she’ll die jest eout of spite.” 

“Rather high feed,” suggested Twiggs, look- 
ing across that pile of skin and bones at me, as 
if I was authority in the matter. 

“Now,” said I, “the difficulty with this cow 
is starvation and exposure. If I was here sit- 
ting upon a crowner’s quest, I should find under 
oath, that this animal died of hunger and cruel- 
ty, administered by Jacob Frink, of Hooker- 
town.” 

This conversation of my neighbors last Spring, 
shows the secret of a great deal o the disease 
among cattle in all the northern states. I have 
no doubt that they had something a little extra 
up in Massachusetts, perhaps an imported dis- 


‘ease, that was wisely checked by stringent leg- 


islation in that and other states. The stock in- 
terest is so great in this country, that we can 
not well be too vigilant in guarding it. But I 
think starvation and exposure kill more cattle 
every year, than the lung murrain did. This 
disease is around in almost every neighborhood, 
and thousands are slain by it, and other thou- 
sands are so damaged, that they are of little or 
no profit to their owners. It is not thougth con- 
tagious, and yet it is wonderful, how it goes 
through a whole herd, and spreads from farm 
to farm. Yet nobody is alarmed, because he is 
familiar with the disease, and knows the remedy 
is of easy application. 

Now, Mr. Editor, I want’to have my say on 
this subject, and you mustn’t put the stopper on 
till I have it out. You see, now is the time to 
prevent this disease. If you neglect cattle till 
they get down in the yard, like Jake Frink’s 
cow, it is too late, or if it isn’t too late, it will 
cost all they are worth to get them up into good 
flesh again. You see folks are greatly mistaken 
about what constitutes the value of an ox or 
cow. I take it, it isn’t the breath of life in the 
carcass that makes a cow or ox worth having. 
But this seems to be the popular notion, that a 
cow is a cow, whether she have five hundred 
pounds of good wholesome flesh between her 
skin and bones, or the skin and bones have 
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come together pretty much like a collapsed 
steam boiler. Men calling themselves farmers, 
and living in a farming community like Hook- 
ertown, seem to think that a poor half-starved 
cow in the Spring is in just as good condition to 
give milk, and make butter and cheese, as one 
well fed. They think all the hay and meal they 
can cheat their cattle out of in the Winter, is so 
much clear gain, They keep animals out of 
doors, at the stack-yard, through all this cold 
stormy weather, that are expected to bring 
calves next April. They lie upon the frozen 
earth, and often upon the snow, with the ther- 
mometer at zero or below. They are fed upon 
corn stalks, and often upon poor hay, without 
meal or roots. Now I am not particularly say- 
age in Iny disposition, but I should like to have 
these improvident stock owners spend just one 
night, at the stack yard, with their poor shiver- 
ing cattle. I rather guess they would build 
barns or sheds, and make them comfortable. 

A cow kept in this way, comes out in the 
Spring in poor flesh, too weak to bear & good 
calf, or to make good veal, if the calf is doomed 
for the butcher. Half the Summer is spent in 
recovering the flesh she has lost during Winter. 
A few years of such treatment weakens her vital 
force so that she is liable to die a hardening, 
long before she becomes an old cow. Is it any 
wonder that cattle become diseased under such 
treatment, that the ribs stick out, and the hair 
sticks up, and the crows scent their prey? We 
have got laws that fine men heavily for abusing 
dumb animals with the whip. We ought to 
have others that will prevent them from tortur- 
ing their animals with frost and hunger. 

My remedy for cattle disease is firet, good 
warm stables. They can be made tight, and at 
the same time be well ventilated, so that the 
thermometer will not sink much below the freez- 
ing point. Without good stables, no amount of 
feeding can keep the animal tomfortable, or 
make it profitable to the owner. 

And secondly, good feed, and plenty of it, 
good timothy or clover hay well cured—corn 
meal, oat meal, linseed oil cake meal, or cotton 
seed meal, with the roots—carrots, beets, and 
turnips—are articles that should enter into the 
bill of fare. Asa rule, the more a cow eats, the 
more profitable she is to her owner. You might 
as well think of having meal when you don’t put 
corn into the hopper, as milk and butter without 
plenty of fodder, There is nothing like having 
a good lot of flesh and fat to start upon in the 
Spring, if you want to make a good dairy, and 
keep your cattle clear of disease. j 

Yours to command, 


TrmoTuy BunKkER Esq. 
Hookertown, Dec., 1860. 
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Rats Afraid of Powder. ° 
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H. H. Ballard, Owen Co., Ky., writes to the 
American Agriculturist that with 4 Ib. of gun- 
powder he can keep every rat from his prem- 
ises fora year. “The powder is not used to 
drive a bullet or shot through the animals, but 
is simply burned in small quantities, say a tea- 
spoonful in a place, along their usual paths, and 
at the holes where they come out, with proper 
precautions to prevent accidents from fire.” He 
says he has proved its efficacy by repeated tri- 
als. The rat hasa keen sense of smell, and if 
he has sense enough to know that he is not 
wanted, when he perceives the odor of the burnt 
powder, the remedy will be of great value, Let 
our readers experiment and report, if the yaluo 
of this method can be ratified. 
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It is with great pleasure that we present, here- 
with, one of four original “Farm Scenes,” by 
our distinguished countryman, F. O. C. Darley, 
who ranks foremost among American Artists. 
The other three designs, representing Spring, 
Summer, and Autumn, will appear in the 
American Agriculturist for April, July, and Octo- 
ber.* Our sketches, though necessarily on a re- 
duced scale, give a very good idea of the spirit 
of the originals, which certainly excel anything 
of the kind hitherto produced in this country, 
The designs are truthful, as they well may be, 


for Mr. Darley, though devoted to his favorite 


art, is himself a New-Jefsey farmer, and a 
close observer of farm life. The picture is wor- 
thy of study, and it scarce needs a line to direct 
attention to the natural position of the cows, the 
relish with which they lay hold of the corn- 
stalks, with appetite sharpened by cold; the 
eager, expectant look of the horse; the shiver- 
ing shrug of the shoulders, by the boy; the “go- 
a-long” look of the man carrying the stalks; 
the peering of the cat ; the. fowl, snowbird, etc. 

It is a matter of regret, that the picture is 
a truthful sketch of so many farm yards in 
this country. Winter, at the best, is a trying time 
for animals, cut off as they are from their natur- 
al food, and confined to dry hay, straw, stalks, 
orgrain. The dictates of humanity alone should 
"+N. B.—These copies are reduced for engraving, from 
the original sketches, by special permission from -the 
owner of the copy-right, Mr. M. Knoedler, 772 Broad- 
way, of this City, who na? 9 ero large sized, and very 
beautiful lithographs, 15x19 inches. These will make an 
appropriate ornament for every dwelling in the country. 
Sag ge of the four is only $5. They can be obtained of 

r. 


nheedler, as above, or we will procure copies and 
forward, when desired. 
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be sufficient to impel every owner of stock to 
afford them warm shelter at least. But it is 
not alone for the animals’ sake, that the impor- 
tance of their comfort is so often urged in these 
columns. Who does not know that comfort 
promotes thrift? No man ever grew fat with- 
out being at ease, in his physical condition. 
Neither will an animal take on flesh, while he is 
worried by want of what his nature craves. The 
philosophy of the saving of food, by keeping 
animals warm, is fully considered in another ar- 
ticle in the present number; but it is apparent 
upon the least reflection, that the feeling of com- 
fort, has much to do with promoting an animal’s 
thrift, in addition to the physiological reasons 
previously alluded to. The condition of the 
nervous as well as of the muscular system, 
affects the digestion and assimilation of food; 
and any one who has experienced the thorough 
discomfort of insufficient warmth, knows that 
every organ complains of the neglect. * Let 
those who would rejoice in the well rounded 
frames and sleek sides of their cattle, see that 
they live at their ease, as far as is possible in 
this inclement season. If our sketch leads to 
reflection and better practice, it will be not only 
effective as an esthetic work, but point a moral 
as well. 


———— ¢) ——t @ me we 
How to Throw an Ox. 


L. Hendrick, in the Genesee Farmer, thus de- 
scribes a simple method practiced by him on 
one occasion when he wished to extract hedge- 
hog quills from the animal’s hind foot: The 
ox was first placed on smooth ground, and 





the left, or near side, fore foot tied fast to the leg 
above the knee. Then a rope was tied around 
the ancle of both the off side feet, and two men 
standing on the near side, pulled gently on these 
ropes, at the same time crowding against his 
side. A man was stationed at the off side of 
the animal’s neck, to attend to his head while 
coming down. The ox seeming to fear a fall, 
readily dropped on his knees and down upon 
his side. The ropes were then held securely, 
and the quills easily extracted with a bullet- 
mold for nippers. 
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Why do Animals need Salt? 
pets 

Prof. Jas. E. Johnston, of Scotland, says: 
“Upwards of half the saline matter of the blood 
(57 per cent,) consists of common salt; and as 
this is partly discharged every day through the 
skin and the kidneys, the necessity of continued 
supplies of it to the healthy body becomes suffi- 
ciently obvious. The bile also contains soda 
(one of the ingredients of salt,) as a special and 
indispensable constituent, and so do all the car- 
tilages of the body. Stint the supply of salt 
therefore, and neither will the bile be able prop- 
erly to assist digestion, nor the cartilages to be 
built up again as fast as they naturally waste.” 

It is better to place salt where stock can have 
free access to it, than to give it occasionally in 
large quantities. They will help themselves 
to what they need if allowed to do so at pleas- 
ure; otherwise, when they become “salt hun- 
gry” they may take more than is wholesome. 
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Jonathan on Pure Water for Stock. 


pears CPEs 
To the Editor of the American Agriculturist. 


I was much pleased with Tim Bunker's arti- 
cle on bad water in the last number of your pa- 
per. It was rather calculated to turn ‘the stom- 
ach of a decent man to find what some people 
are drinking, but it will do good if it turns their 
thoughts in that direction, and leads to a doc- 
toring of the soil surrounding their wells. It 
will save a good deal of doctoring of themselves, 
for nature punishes the stomach pretty severely 
for want of cleanliness. 

I hope, however, my brother farmers will 
think a little further of this matter, and carry it 
out in their care of stock. ‘I’ve seen cattle 
obliged to get their drink for a whole season 
from ponds and swamp holes that a man couldn’t 
come near without turning up his nose—in fact 
I sometimes fancied that the bulls did make up 
wry faces at it; but they must drink that or 
nothing, and so they sucked down the nauseous 
decoction of rotting vegetables, surface drainage, 
droppings from the herd, and living animalcules 
which abound in such places. What kind of 
milk will such stuff produce? I don’t believe 
any animal’s stomach is a good enough labora- 
tory to compound wholesome meat with only 
foul water to soak the food in; for it was not 
made for such a purpose. If any one doubts it, 
let him offer a thirsty ox his choice between 
clear water and swamp drainings, and the sen- 
sible brute will give him a practical lesson in 
physiology. 

I notice in the English papers that the large 
milk dairymen are using filters to cleanse all 
the water given to their cows, and they say the 
better health of the animals, and the improved 
quality of the milk, more than pays the expense. 
I know that there is less trouble from foul wa- 
ter at this season, than in Summer, but how 
many yards there are, where the whole stock is 
watered from a single small trough, into which 
water is poured or pumped from a well. Every 
horse or ox washes his nose and mouth in it, 
the hens roost upon the edge and leave their 
filth, and this goes on day after day, and no man 
would think it clean enough for his own use. 
Then it is not clean enough for his animals, and 
he should at once provide better for them, both 
for their comfort and his own profit. Ifa run- 
ning stream from a spring can not be had, let 
the trough be well cleansed every day. Brutes 
prefer cleanliness ; permit them to indulge so 
good a taste. JONATHAN. 
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Keep up the Farmers’ Club. 


You have such a club, of course, in your neigh- 
borhood. You can’t afford to sleep away the 
Winter in mental indolence, regardless of the 
progress others are making, and which you might 
make in your calling. You have too much 
benevolence, also, to be willing to hoard up 
whatever useful things you have learned from 
reading and observation: you desire others to 
share these advantages with you. And then, 
you are socially inclined, perhaps, and wish to 
freshen up your acquaintance with gentle- 
men in all the region around. It is a very little 
matter, to be sure, to meet occasionally with 
friends, shake hands, smile, and say a few com- 
mon-place words: yes, a little thing in itself, but 
it is a very good thing, and it makes both par- 
ties happier and better. By réason of such a 
little thing, the next day’s work will be done 
easier, next day’s burdens will be borne more 
cheerfully, next day’s skies will be brighter. 


God evidently designs that our happiness shall 
be fed from numerous small streams, not from 
afew large ones. Let us keep all the gates 
open, and open new ones beside. 

Well, we are glad you have a Club establish- 
ed. Ifyou have a Constitution and a few By- 
Laws to keep things in order, the next most 
important thing is regular and punctual attend- 
ance at the meetings. The interest of the Club 
will flag at once, if the members grow remiss 
here. It will not answer to leave the interest 
to depend on the fidelity of a few members: 
each man should stand in his lot, and never be 
absent, except from absolute necessity. 

A subject should be chosen at one meeting 
for discussion at the next, and one or two per- 
sons appointed to open the discussion. All the 
members should read and think upon the sub- 
ject previous to the debate, so as to have some- 
thing to say, and so as to enjoy the meeting all 
ine more. If the one appointed to open the dis- 
cussion feels unable to speak extemporaneously, 
let him write out his thoughts, in his own way, 
and read them. But it is better, we think, to 
throw off all restraint and embarrassment, to 
make no attempt at fine speaking, but to express 
one’s thoughts in a dignified conversational way. 
And let this be the character of the whole meet- 
ing: freedom of speech, governed by the laws 
of propriety and courtesy. 

The most interesting part of the Club we at- 
tend, is the time (halfan hour,) given at the open- 
ing of the meeting for questions and answers on 
all sortsof subjects. The President, sitting in his 
chair, is catechised about poultry, pigs, potatoes, 
wheat, and what not. When he gets tired of 
responding, or wishes to call out others well 
qualified, he requests A., B., and C., to answer 
the questions. Thus, every body has a chance 
to state his case, and almost every voice is heard 
in question or reply. 

a ee 
Jack Frost in the Cellar! 
ee 

Look out for the burglar! He will do no 
harm to silver or gold, but he will heave your 
house from its foundations, crack your walls, 
throw windows and doors out of gear, and do 
sad work with the apples, winter pears, pota- 
toes, and other good things laid up for the sea- 
son’s use. So, guard against him betimes. 

If your cellar walls are old and poor, it may 
be well to bank them up with tan-bark or saw- 
dust, eighteen inches or two feet thick. Don’t 
use manure from the stables, as is sometimes 
done—a most untidy thing! Good soil is suit- 
able, if saw-dust or bark can not be had. If 
there are cracks between the top of your cellar 
wall and the sills, get a mason to come and point 
them up on the inside with mortar : or, what is 
better, lay a course of bricks, well bedded in mor- 
tar, over against the cracks. This will keep out 
Jack and the rats and mice. 

If frost gets in at the windows, put in double 
sash. Instead of using two sets of windows, 
you may have double panes of glass, an eighth 
of an inch apart, set in each window-frame. 
By either method you get a body of confined air 
between the cellar and the. frosty air without ; 
and this is as good a protection as a wall of 
brick or stone. If yousean’t go to this expense, 
then lay a bundle or two of straw against your 
cellar windows, on the outside, confining them 
there by boards or stakes. This will darken 
your cellar, but darkness.is better than frost. 
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Doas aRE Cosriy.—According to the Ohio 
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Cultivator 41,979 sheep were killed, and 27,750 


were injured by dogs in Ohio, during the year 
1859. The damage amounted to $101,895. How 


many dogs will it take to benefit the State ° 


the amount of $101,895? 
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What’s the Use of Snow? 


—<@———— 

So inquires the Broadway exquisite, as, onc 
of these blustering mornings, he picks his away 
along the street in patent leathers. What in the 
world is it good for? ‘And such inquiries are 
made, now and then, by almost everybody. 
There are many pleasant things connected with 
the reyolution of the seasons; and yet, when 
rude Winter’s turn comes, we can hardly meet 
it without feelings of regret. The invalid and 
the aged, how the cold pinches them! The 
tourist finds little pleasure amid fine scenery, if 
meanwhile he is frost-bitten. The landscape- 
painter must fold up his sketches with be- 
numbed fingers, and hurry to his warm studio 
in town; the botanist—where are the flowers 
he loved so well?—the geologist, entomologist, 
and indeed the student in almost every depart- 





ment of natural science finds his sphere of ob- . 


servation reduced to narrow bounds; the gar- 
dener must stop his pleasant labors, and the 
farmer can no longer sow and reap, and gather 
into barns, but must witness for many months 
an exhausting drain upon his stores without any 
replenishing streams. 

Now for the bright side of the picture, if we 
can find it. The old proverb that “snow isthe 
poor man’s manure,” has, perhaps, a grain of 
truth in it. Some chemists tell us that analysis 
reveals a larger per centage of ammonia in snow 
than in rain. One says that “ water acquires 
nitrous salts in freezing.” However that may 
be, this at least is true, that snow is a powerful 
absorbent, purifying the air and returning those 
impurities to the soil. 

Melt in a clean vessel a mass of snow which 
has lain a short time on’ the ground, and the 
taste will detect foreign substances in the water, 
This will be most manifest in the neighborhood 
of large towns. The harshness and dryness pro- 
duced in the mouth by drinking snow-water, 
and the unpleasant effects on the skin by wash- 
ing in it, are ascribed to the impurities it con- 
tains. The disease called goitre, causing mon- 


strous swelling of the neck, which prevails in | 


Alpine regions, is also attributed by some to the 
use of snow water. The absorbent power of 
snow has been illustrated thus: ‘Take a lump 
of snow (crust answers well,) of three or four 
inches in length,.and hold it in the flame of a 
lamp: not a drop of water will fall from the 
snow, but the water as fast as formed will be 
drawn up into the snow by capillary attraction. 
It is by virtue of this power that it purifies the 
atmosphere by absorbing and retaining its nox- 
ious and noisome gases and odors,” 

Furthermore; it prevents exhalations from 
the earth, and having absorbed them, returns 
their fertilizing properties to the soil. Hence, 
marshes and stagnant pools become inodorous in 
Winter, and the unwholesome effluvia of veg- 
etable matter everywhere decaying while un- 
frozen, is retained, and with the melting of the 
snow in Spring, is taken up by the soil. Now, 
if no more than this can be made out for “the 
poor man’s manure,” it is yet better than some 
of the patent fertilizers of our day. 

Snow helps the springs and mill-streams in 
Winter. Were the ground naked from Fall to 
Spring, and frozen meanwhile several feet deep, 
the springs would give out, and water-wheels of 
all sorts would have to stand still. As it is, 
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however, the snow prevents the frost from pen- 
etrating to a great depth—especially in the 
wooded hills, which are the fountain-heads of 
springs and streams—and by gradual melting 
keeps up a supply of water for man and beast. 

Snow is an excellent protector of tender veg- 
etation. Even in northern latitudes, there is a 
multitude of half-tender indigenous plants which 
require more or less covering in Winter. Nature 
provides for them most wisely. She hangs over 
them the branches of neighboring trees and 
bushes, gathers about their roots a many-folded 
blanket of dry leaves, and, last of all, spreads 
over them a fleecy mantle of snow. With this 
covering, they pass through the severest Winter 
safely ; while, if they were transplanted to ex- 
posed situations, they would die at once. But 
besides, our gardens and fields are stocked with 
plants and grains which are the natives of warm- 
er climates, and need protection still more. 
Sweep off the snow from our wheat fields and 
meadows, and at Ieast a portion of the crop 
would be winter-killed. Some of the choicest 
herbaceous plants in our gardens, brought from 
milder regions, will pass unhurt through our 
severest Winters, if only covered with snow. 

So also of many tender shrubs. With their 
branches fastened to the ground so as to be coy- 
ered by snow, they hybernate in Canada about 
as well as at the tropics. We have seen the 
English Yew, several feet high, come out in 
Spring well browned above the snow-line, while 
all below was as green as emerald. The Japan 
Quince, by no means a tender shrub, the Deut- 
zias, many of the Spireeas, Forsythia viridissima, 
the Scarlet-flowering Currants, etc., frequent- 
ly lose their flower buds, if not their branches 
above the snow, while all underneath is unharm- 
ed. The buds of peach-trees are often killed in 
severe Winters, but if a few branches happen to 
get bent under the snow, they produce a splen- 
did show of fruit. Scientific travelers in Siberia 
have recorded instances in which, with the 
temperature of the air over the snow at 72° 
below zero, that underneath was 29° above ze- 
ro, showing a difference of 100°. Dr. Kane, 
in his “ Artic Expedition,” mentions finding un- 
der the snow, at latitude 78°, “the andromeda 
in full flower, and saxifrages and corices green 
under the dried tufts of last year.” “Here, 
too, were the cilene and cerathrium, as well as 
the characteristic flower-growths of later Sum- 
mer. The poppy and sorrel, were already re- 
cognizable.” * * “Few of us at home,” he 
continues, “can realize the protecting value of 
this warm coverlet of snow. No eider-down in 
the cradle of an infant is tucked in more kindly 
than .the sleeping dress of Winter about this 
feeble flower-life.” 

When the snow falls early in Winter and re- 
mains until Spring, the ground is seldom frozen 
at all. And if it becomes frozen a few inches 
deep before the snow falls, the heat of the sub- 
soil thaws out the frost above it, and the super- 
incumbent snow prevents another freezing, so 
that in Spring the ground is soft and ready for 
the plow and spade many days sooner than if it 
had remained exposed to the full force of Winter. 

The aid which the snow renders the farmer 
in clearing up swamps, and getting out muck in 
Winter, and in hauling lumber and wood to 
market ; the peculiar brilliancy of the snowy 
landscape lighted up by the sun; the sport of 
sliding down hill for the boys, and of sleigh- 
riding for children of larger growth, are consid- 
erations not to be omitted in numbering up the 
uses of snow. But of these and other things we 
have not time or space now to speak. 





A Pomological Puzzle. 


There was recently exhibit- 
ed in a show window in this 
City a narrow necked bottle 
containing a large ‘sized 
pear, a drawing of which is 

here given. It attracted 
| Much attention and ‘ how it 
was got in there’ puzzled 

i} most spectators as much as 

the apple dumpling did King 

George—the monarch is said 

0 have thought the presence 

i, of the apple in the enclosing 

crust, nothing less than 

witch-work. The explana- 

tion of the pear “puzzle” is quite easy. After 

the fruit had fairly set, the bottle was slipped 

over the pear, and properly secured to the 

branches, so that the wind should not disturb 

the specimen. The glass covering rather stim- 

ulated than retarded the growth, and ultimately 
the pear nearly filled the bottle. 

Other fruits as apples, grapes, ete., also veg- 
etaLles, melons, and whatever may please the 
fancy, can be treated in like manner. Wherea 
grape vine is trained upon a tree, a bunch of 
grapes and a pear or other fruit could thus be 
bottled together. 

After the fruit is ripe and separated from the 
branch, it may be preserved for years by filling 
the bottle with diluted alcohol, or eyen common 
whiskey. The process is of no great practical 
value, but will furnish a pleasing ornamental 
curiosity. 
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Items from the Holy Land. 


_o 


In a very excellent book lately published, 
entitled “The Land of the Book,” we find 
several things of interest to agriculturists. We 
notice, for example, (vol. I, p. 524,) that the 
mildew now prevails in that Land, which is the 
birth-place of the olive and the yine. The 
author says: “Ihave heard it said wnat the 
blight, which has nearly destroyed the grapes 
all over the country for the last few years, and 
which has ruined the vineyards through the 
south of Europe, has also attacked the olives 
this year * * * The olive dries up without de- 
veloping, and falls off; but there is none of that 
whitish mould, nor that offensive smell of cor- 
ruption which the grape-blight occasions. The 
vineyards in this region are utterly ruined, and 
the people have cut them down and sowed tiie 
land with grain. This great calamity acts very 
mysteriously. The vines blossom and the young 
grapes set as usual, but, soon after, a silvery 
gray mould spreads over them, and as they en- 
large, they corrupt, and with a very peculiar 
and offensive odor. There is this, also, strange 
about it: one year it attacks the vines raised on 
poles and running on trees, while those lying on 
the ground escape ; the next year it is the re- 
verse. Some vineyards exposed to the winds 
are wholly destroyed; others sheltered from 
them are uninjured. And again this is reversed. 
Hitherto, no explanation has appeared to ac- 
count for the calamityitself or for its eccen- 
tricities.” 

Here is another item from the 2d vol. p. 282. 
The writer is traveling near Mt. Carmel, and 
says: The pastures On either side are extremely 
rich, and when I passed along this river bank in 
February, it was all glowing and blushing with 





an infinite number and variety of flowers, send- 
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ing up incense to the skies, and offering their 
| honeyed cups to millions of bees. I saw here 
a flower altogether new to me: the stem re 
sembled a strong, rank pea but the flowers hung 
in pendant clusters like hops. The upper part 
was a light bronze color dashed with purple, the 
rest pure white. I could get no name for it.” 

.A. most remarkable flower, we should say, 
judging from the description; and we should 
advise our enterprising nurserymen to send for 
it through their foreign agents. We put down 
our name in advance, for one specimen. 
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A Dish of Apples—Good Sorts. 
. cite satel 

Yes, Betsey, bring up a dish of good apples: 
some neighbors have happened in, this evening, 
and what can be better to set before them. 

The man was right in what he said to Betsey; 
nothing is better to an unperverted taste than a 
tender, juicy, mild and spicy apple. It refresh- 
es one’s spirits, gratifies the appetite, quenches 
thirst, and furnishes healthy food. , There was 
something more than a joke in the advice of Dr. 
Johnson to one of his friends: “If possible,” 
said he, “have a good orchard. I know a cler- 
gyman of small income, who brought up a fami- 
ly very respectably, which he chiefly fed on 
apple-dumplings!” Few things will do more 
to promote the health ofa family, than to fur- 
nish them daily and for the year through, with 
a plenty of good ripe apples. They may be 
eaten both cooked and uncooked. They pro- 
mote good digestion, and carry off many humors 
which would otherwise accumulate in the sys- 
tem, to its serious injury. Was it not some hap- 
py experience of the healthfulness of apples, 
that led certain of the ancients to imagine that 
this fruit possessed the power of conferring im- 
mortality, and “was watched over by the god- 
dess Idrena, and kept for the special dessert of 
the gods who felt themselves growing old?” 
But we have no special faith in heathen fables. 
We prefer to dwell upon visions of baked ap- 
ples, fried apples, apple-butter, apple-pie, ap- 
ple-sauce, apple-tarts, and apple-jelly. 

The yalue of fruit as food for stock, is too 
well known to need enlarging upon. Here isa 
single sentence from the Transactions of the 
N. Y. State Agricultural Society, which coy- 
ers nearly the whole ground: ‘Aside from its 
edible uses to man, the apple is an important 
and economical food for most kinds of farm 
stock. Milch cows thrive upon it, when fed in 
moderate quantities, and it adds to the quantity 
and quality of their milk. It is also an excel- 
lent food in making beef. Horses eat it readily : 
for them it is a succulent and healthy food. Sheep, 
swine, and geese, will fatten altogether on good 
apples; and for all kinds of poultry they are 
nutritious food.” 

Not the least important consideration is the 

yalue of the apple as a market fruit. It usually 
commands a ready sale, and is more easily 
raised than perhaps any other crop. <A farmer 
can not make a wiser inyestment than to devote 
a portion of his land to an orchard. Let him 
choose the most suitable soil and exposure, and 
select the best varieties. Good apples cost no 
more to.raise, than poor worthless wildings. 

To aid the’ inexperienced in making up a 
list of unimpeachably good varieties, we insert 
an assortment of those which are admitted by 
general consent to rank among the very best 
in quality; we give ten sorts for each season: 


SUMMER APPLES, 





Red Astrachan, Sweet Bough, Early Harvest, 
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Early Strawberry, Early Joe, William’s Favor- 
ite, ‘American Summer Pearmain, Bohannan, 
Golden Sweeting, Sops of Wine. 

FALL, APPLES, 

Autumn Strawberry, Fall Pippin, Graven- 
stein, Porter, Smoke House, Jersey Sweeting, 
President, Hawley, Lowell, Rambo. 

WINTER APPLES. 

Baldwin, Hubbardston Nonsuch, Northern 
Spy, Newtown Pippin, Peck’s Pleasant, Rhode 
Island Greening, Esopus Spitzenberg, Dominic, 
King, Norton’s Melon, Danver’s Winter Sweet, 
Red Canada, Roxbury Russet, Swaar, Wagener. 
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How to Judge of Fruits. 
age 

It is quite amusing to observe the different es- 
timates formed of newly introduced varieties of 
fruit. A man raises a seedling pear, which, in 
his own partial judgment, seems very good. He 
shows it confidentially to a friend or two, who, in 
the kindness of their hearts, proneunce it first 
rate, delicious! The man’s eyes open wide; he 
imagines he has produced a new Seckel or Vir- 
galieu; a fortune may be made out of its sale; 
he names it “ Excelsior,” “ Young America,” or 
something else more sounding and taking. Then 
he propagates it largely and introduces it to the 
market. What is his surprise to find that his 
bantling produces no great sensation; the public 
call it second-rate, inferior to many others now 
in cultivation, and not worthy of general notice. 
The man feels hurt—hurt in his feelings and in 
that tenderer place, the pocket. He insists upon 
it that the fruit committees are prejudiced, are 
hostile, and determined to ruin him. It takes a 
long time for him to find out that he has been 
deluded by his cwn feelings and self-interest. 
Such cases are quite common. 

Mistakes arise also from the time and circum- 
stances in which an opinion is formed. <A per- 
son may be called upon to test the quality of a 
new fruit, when his appetite has just been sated 
and cloyed by eating many other fine sorts; of 
course, he would not be likely to form a very 
favorable estimate, nor one to be relied on. 

Or the trial may be made when he is exceed- 
ing fruit hungry: he has been traveling all day, 
has had little to eat or drink, and is fever- 
ish with heat and ravenous for food. Now bring 
on your new candidate for pomological honors— 
be it app] pear, grape, or anything in the fruit 
line—and forthwith, it is pronounced “ fine,” 
“super-excellent,” “food fit for the gods!” 
What do you think of that judgment? Not 
much we hope. 

We have heard of a wild grape being found 
many years ago, by a party of explorers in the 
Rocky Mountains, which they esteemed so won- 
drous good—better than the Hamburgs or Mus- 
cadines—that they afterward procured a root, 
carried it many weary miles by hand, and 
brought it to an eastern city for cultivation. 
Oh, how disappointed were they to find on its 
coming into bearing again, that it was no better 
than the commonest wild grapes of New,;Eng- 
Jand woods! Ah, if they had brought home 
also their sharp appetites from the Rocky Moun- 
tains, the grape would also have maintained its 
original excellence. ; 

We need not enumerate other circumstances 
that come in to mar one’s judgment of new fruits, 
It is plain, however, that the owner of a seedling 
is apt to be a poor judge of it, and that time and 
circumstances must also be taken into the ac- 
count. One trial is not enough, nor is one year’s 





trial. Some standard fruit should always be at 
hand with which to compare the new-comer. 
And with the best of pains, it will take time and 
necessitate some blunders, perhaps, before the 
new fruit has its true and final place assigned it. 


a a me re @ ee 2 


The Newer Grapes. 
gy 

Our friends, the new natives, could hardly 
have received a stronger impulse than they got 
from the early frosts of last Autumn. The 
arly ripening Delaware, Concord, Hartford 
Prolific, and Logan, had ripened off their crops 
finely by the first week in October. But the lag- 
gard Isabellas and Catawbas colored very slow- 
ly, and, north of Newburg at least, were only 
half ripe when the heavy frosts of mid-October 
came, and froze them for two successive nights 
as hard as bullets. Alas! of what use were they 
then! They were so sour‘and bitter as to be un- 
fit for eating : and were consequently-unsuitable 
for wine making, or for jellies, or sauce. Some 
persons tried them for pies, but they were eaten 
only from a sense of duty, nobody at the table 
asking for a second piece! 

We happen to know several persons who 
have vowed destruction on their late ripening 
grapes, and have determined to fill their places 
with the earlier sorts. Not wisely so, we think; 
for, with proper choice of aspect and soil, and 
with suitable pruning, the Isabella, at least, can 
be ripened, three years out of four, as far north 
as Albany; and when it does mature, a noble 
grape itis. A daily paper before us mentions 
that even the Concord was caught ungathered, 
last Fall, in the vineyard of Mr. Bull, its origi- 
nator, and some forty or fifty bushels frozen 
and spoiled. Shall we therefore throw away 
our Concords? Prove all things, and hold fast 
to that which is good. 
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Frozen Plants. 


san Sais 

If this Winter is like all that have preceded it 
in our day, many plants and vegetables will be 
frozen. Some still, clear night, Jack Frost will 
steal into the cellar, and turn the apples and 
potatoes into so many stones. He will also find 
his way into the lady’s parlor or chamber, 
where she keeps her house-plants, and, ah me! 
next morning, her sweet pets will be as rigid as 
the artificial flowers on her bonnet. The bun- 
dle of trees which I ordered so late, from 
& Co.’s, nursery, will be detained on the way, 
and I shall receive them all frozen together, as 
hard as logs. 

Now, what shall be done in these several 
cases? Shall the potatoes and apples be drench- 
ed with warm water to take out the frost? No: 
cover them with old mats or carpets, and let 
them thaw.out as gradually as possible. And 
the dear flowers? Don’t hurry them into a 
warm room to thaw them by the side of a stove, 
as you would a frost-bitten chicken. Let them 
remain where they were frozen; close the win- 
dow shutters or drop the curtains, so as to make 
the room quite dark, then sprinkle the plants 
with cold water direct from the cistern, and 
wait for the result. Donot allow the room to 
become warmer than 36° for twenty four hours. 
If a few drops of spirits of camphor are thrown 
into the dish of water before sprinkling, it will 
be all the better. We treated a dozen plants in 
this way last Winter, and the frost was so se- 
vere that the water froze in drops on the leaves 
as we sprinkled them; but by keeping the room 
dark and cool an entire day, nearly every plant 





“ame out unharmed. We remember, in partic- 
ular, a fuchsia which was in full flower at the 
time of the freezing; a week after it was still 
covered with blooms. A neighboring gardener 
had the misfortune, also, to have a large lot of 
geraniums frozen. In his anxiety, he hurried a 
part into a warm green-house, and a part into a 
cellar. The first were nearly all ruined, the lat- 
ter were all saved. 

The package of frozen trees must be taken to 
the garden, a trench dug large and deep enough 
to receive them root and branch, and then they 
should be covered. with soil. The gradual 
thawing in the dark will undoubtedly save them. 


Look to Your Dahlias, ete. 


as 

Some persons pack away their dahlias in the 
Fall, in sand or dry earth. With such treat- 
ment, they generally go through the Winter 
very well. Others put them away on shelves in 
their cellars, or pack them among their potatoes. 
Managed in this latter way, they sometimes 
keep well; but they are exposed to injury from 
mold, if the cellar be damp, and to shriveling if 
it be very dry, and this is often the case where 
the house is warmed bya furnace. We have 
often found that by being packed among other 
vegetables, they remain just moist enough and 
just dry enough. 

However they may be stored, it is well to ex- 
amine the tubers occasionally, to see how they 
are getting on. If they are suffering from either 
cause named above, let them be shifted into diff- 
erent quarters before they are spoiled. They 
are worth this little trouble. 

And we will just add that Mexican Lilies, 
and gladioli should have corresponding treat- 
ment. Some persons takeup their Japan Lilies, 
and pot them for the Winter. With suitable 
protection out of doors, this is unnecessary ; but 
where it is done, they should have a little water 
occasionally, between this time and April. 
Give them just enough to keep them from dry- 
ing up in their pots, and yet not enough to ex- 
cite them into premature growth. 
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Chinese Chrysanthemums, 


It is not our purpose now, to speak of the 
modeof cultivating this plant—our past read- 
ers, Ban need no instfuction on the subject— 
but we wish to give a list of the best sorts in our 
own collection, and which we can, from expe- 
richce, recommend to our friends. Our plants 
have been in full bloom at a chamber window, 
from November 1st up to Christmas, and now 
have gone into their Winter quarters in the cel- 
lar. There they will hibernate, with no fur- 
ther care from us until next May, when new 
plants will be propagated from slips, 

The longer we have grown this plant, the 
more do we like it: itis so accommodating, so 
easily managed, and gives such a wealth of 
flowers for so little pains. Every body ought to 
have a window full of chrysarfthemums. Here 
are some of our favorites: Hendersonii, fine 
yellow, and quite early; Sacramento, orange 
yellow, with a red center, (distinct from Hen- 
dersonii); La France, white; La Gitana, blush 
pink, exceedingly beautiful; Lartay, lilac; Pi- 
quillo, crimson purple, dark; Louise Meiller, 
creamy white, fine; Brunette, red; Mignonette, 
rose colored; Nelly, blush white; Henriette 
Pevois, rosy purple; Sathaniel, rose colored ; 
Nonsuch, very dark yellow; Autumma, bronze, 
peculiar; Grand Sultan, carmine maroon; Min- 
imum omnium, pink, very small. 
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The Wilmer’s Laura Pink. 
The Pink family, in all its branches, is ever 
popular, and deservedly so. It requires no re- 
markable skill in its management, is very easily 
propagated, and flowers profusely. Many vari- 
eties are perfectly hardy, and those which are 
not entirely so, require but slight protection. 
The variety mentioned above, is one of the 
best. It blooms freely in the open ground in 
Summer, and again in the parlor window in 
Winter: it always has a contribution ready for 
my daughter's bouquet, where its beauty and 
fragrance make it an ever welcome addition. 
To propagate it, take layers and put them 
down in the usual way, in Summer; or use cut- 
tings, setting them in warm, sandy soil. It is 
really a monthly pink. We advise our lady 
readers to put this on their list of desirable 
plants for next Summer; it is now widely dis- 
seminated, and may be had of leading florists. 
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Rustic Flower Baskets. 


These contrivances are always pleasant to 
look upon, suiting the taste of the most refined 
and the least cultivated. They are sometimes 
made in the form of a tripod, 
or of a four-legged pedestal, 
’ (Fig. 1.) with a basket on 

' the top ofit. This basket is 
often made of branches of 
grape-vine and rods of ce- 
dar: the cedar composing 
the frame, and the grape 
branches the lattice work. 
They will last many years, 
; if kept under cover in 
Winter to prevent their being weaither-beaten. 

Then, again, they are made in the style indi- 
cated by Fig. 2. A small tree which has died, is 
selected for the support: it is sawed off at any 
convenient hight from the ground—say four 
feet—and a basket set on the top and fastened 
there by nails. This basket may be a simple box 
veneered with bark tacked on with small nails, 
or it may be a series of boxes of different sizes 
rising one above the other, as shown in the cut. 
The second and third 
boxes from the bottom 
being each larger than 
the one above, may bé 
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filled with soil and set ‘ummm 
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out with plants. A por- 
tion of these plants 
should be trailing sorts, 
such as the blue lobe- 
lia, verbenas, petunias, 
calystegias, periwinkles. 
We have met, some- 
where in a horticultural 
paper, with another style of basket, which we 
sketch from memory. [See Fig. 3.] Here, we 
get our pedestal by cutting off a larger tree just 
above the crotch of the lower branches. It is 
necessary, of course, that the lower branches 
should not be higher than five or six feet. Into 
this crotch a large rustic basket is set, made in 
some one of the ways above mentioned. 
These plans are not given as models to be im- 
plicitly copied, but rather as hints for others to 
improve upon. The originality of every garden- 
er may be shown by his seizing on every availa- 
ble opportunity in his own grounds, and com 
verting them into scenes of novelty and interest. 
For example, a friend of ours lost a fine tree 
in his lawn last year; but instead of digging it 














up at once, he sawed it off within ten feet ofthe 
ground, set two large plants of English Ivy at 
the base, and trained them around the trunk un- 
til they reached the top and hung down in grace- 
ful festoons. Again, in the grounds of a certain 
College Park, there were a dozen unsightly 
stumps of Lombardy Poplar: a gentleman who 
had the care of the grounds, dug out holes a foot 
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Fig. 3. 

wide and eighteen inches deep in the rotten cen- 
ter of each, filled them with earth, and set out 
therein such plants as the calystegia, clematis, 
American Ivy, etc. They grew well, and for 
several years have been objects of great interest. 
These plants will grow there until the stumps 
decay and disappear, which will be several years. 
Qur purpose in this article will have been an- 
swered, if any of our readers have been set on 
the track of some simple device for ornament- 

ingtheir grounds, however limited they are. 


IN DOOR WORK. 


Elementary Instructions in Plain and 
Fancy Work—Crochet.....No. IT. 


BY MARIAN M. PULLAN. 
<= 


Every one has heard during the last few years 
of Crochet Work, (pronounced Cro-shay). Many 
persons suppose that itis a new art. The name, 
a French one, is new, and is taken from the 
implement, a crochet or hook, with which it is 
done. But, in fact, it is very ancient, for it is 
doubtless the same work which used to be done 
by the shepherds when watching their sheep. 
We are told they wove their stockings and mit- 
tens by means of a rough wooden hook on the 
end of a stick, employing the coarse yarn spun 
by the women of their families. So, in this at 
least, there is nothing very new under the sun. 
Of all the various kinds of ornamental and 
useful work, crochet is the most easily learned, 
and one of the prettiest arts, when once acquired. 
The implements are simple; the stitches equal- 
ly so: and the articles that can be made or or- 
namented by means of it, almost endless. In 
it, besides, there are no dropped stitches, or oth- 
er difficulties ofa like nature, as is the case in 
knitting ; and if a mistake be made, it is easily 
remedied, which also, makes a great distinction 
between it and other fancy work, in which blun- 
ders are irreparable. In richness of effect, too, 
the finer kinds almost imitate the beauties of 
Old Point lace; it is impossible to say to what 
perfection crochet-work may yet be brought. 

The process is that of first making a chain of 
a succession of loops, one drawn through anoth- 
er, and then working on those stitches, the thread 


























being drawn through a stitch of the previous 
row by means of a hook, or crochet needle. 
The crochet needle is of bone, steel, or wood. 
It has a stem more or less long, and a hook at 
one end. Steel hooks are usually set into ivory 
or bone handles. However fine at the end,or hook 
part, they should increase in thickness toward 
the handle, or they are very difficult to work 
with. The hook should not be at all barbed 
like that for fishing, but simply notched, so that 
the material used will rest as a stitch in the 
hollow. Nor should the end be very sharp, for 
if sharp, it will inevitably cut into the fingers. 
For wool, which is the material generally 
used for winter work, a good hook may be 
made of any kind of wood that does not readily 
splinter. It should be about the thickness of 4 
pen holder, and as long, with a knob at one end, 
to prevent the stitches from slipping off, and 
at the other end the hook. Make this by cutting 
a notch, one third the thickness of the stick, 
about a third of an inch from the end. Then 
gradually smooth away the wood above, to the 
depth of the notch, extending the slope back 
more than halfan inch. After this, cut the end 
into a point, as little sharp as possible. Two or 
three of these hooks, large in size and length, 
make a good stock for wool work. The thick- 
est should be a little thicker than an ordinary 
pencil, the finest the bulk of a thin pen-holder. 


The simplest stitch in crochet, and the most 
useful for wool-work, is the one most recently 
invented, and called Princess, or Tunis stitch. 
It is this which we shall now describe to our 
readers, as plainly as we can in words. 

One slip loop being made, and the hook in- 
serted in it, hold the hook lightly between the 
thumb and fore finger of the right hand, with 
the barb not turned up or down, but even with 
the fingers and towards the person. The end 
of wool with the stitch just made, is kept be- 
tween the finger and thumb of the left hand, 
close to the needle, and the thread to be worked, 
passing over the fore and middle finger, is held 
between the latter and the third. The middle 
and fore fingers being apart, the slightest move- 
ment of the left hand suffices to lay the thread 
over the hook, from behind it; when, if it be 
drawn back through the loop already on, a new 
loop is formed. These loops are called chain, 
or foundation stitches, and the great art is to 





Fig 1.—UNDERSLEEVE WITHOUT THE CUFF. 


make them even, and to work rapidly, As you 
progress, you still keep the thumb and fore finger 
of the left hand close to the needle, which rests 
parallel with the fore finger, abeve the right 
hand. 

Now for Princess stitch, When you have 
made enough chain stitch, the last one being on 
the hook, insert it in the nearest chain stitch 
but one; put the thread over, and draw it 
through, making a loop. Do this with every 
successive stitch, until all of them are taken up. 

Second row, working back, and taking off 
the stitches. Lay the thread over the hook, and 
draw it through one loop; but after the first, do 
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this, and draw it through two every time, until 
but one stitch is on the needle. This one stitch 
will of course make the first stitch of next row. 

The third row is somewhat, but not exactly 
like the first. On looking at the row just done, 





Fig. 2—UNDERSLEEVE COMPLETE. 


you will see upright stitches on the near side, 
not along the top. Take up each of these in suc- 
cession, until you have the full number on your 
needle again. Work the second and third rows 
alternately. To decrease in this stitch, you dfiw 
the thread through two instead of one at the end, 
or three instead of two in any other part of a 
row: but in the following row you put your 
hook through two upright loops instead of one. 

We will how give directions for a very com- 
fortable under-sleeve, for winter wear, the 
cuff of which is done in this stitch of crochet. 


THE WOOLEN UNDER-SLEEVE. 


The materials will be two ounces of single wool, 
and a few yards of another wool contrasting in 
color. Besides the crochet hook—a fine wooden 
one, and two bone knitting needles, also rather 
fine, will be wanted to work this undersleeve. 

Begin with the band atthe top. Cast on eight 
stitches, and knit, in the common way, a piece 
long enough to go round the arm, above the 
elbow. Cast off. Take up the stitches along 
one edge, and knit them, but before doing each 
one, bring the thread in front. Knit in the com- 
mon way, which makes the thread pass over the 
needle each time, and so increases. The next 
and long succeeding alternate row must be 
purled, the stitch looking like the wrong side of 
a stocking. For this, bring the thread in front, 
and put the point of the needle in the stitch from 
the back to the front. Pass the thread round, 
and withdraw the needle backward, leaving the 
thread still in 
front, ready for 
the next stitch. < 
Continue so to ‘ 
the end of the 





row. As you 
purl into a 
stitch every 
thread pulled 


Fig. 3—Ccur¥ OF UNDERSLEEVE. 


over the nee- 
dle, you get double the number you took up. 
After this, when you put the thread round in 
knitting or purling, do it twice instead of once, 
which makes a long stitch, as it is only knitted 
as one in the nextrow. This makes very loose 
soft knitting, and answers better than using 
coarse needles. As much should be done as will 
cover the arm from above the elbow to the 
wrist, where an elastic band is to be knitted, 
after knitting one row with two stitches togeth- 
er each time, to decrease the number to half. 
The wristband.—Have a number youcan di- 
vide by 4. Knit 2 stitches, purl 2, alternately. 
As knitted stitches seem purled on the wrong 
side, you take care in the alternate rows, to knit 
the stitches you purled in the intermediate, and 
purl those you knitted. Do a piece of two 





inches deep thus; it will make the sleeve sit 
firmly as well as comfortably around the wrist. 

The cuff, which is to be sewed on, is done in 
Princess stitch. Make a chain of 69. Tie a bit 
of colored thread in the center stitch to mark it. 
Work backward and forward, decreasing one 
on each side of the center stitch, until you have 
done 24 rows, when the cuff will be pointed in 
the middle. Then, with wool of another color, 
do one row, taking up all the stitches at the ends 
and outer edge, so as to have them all at once 
on the needle, increasing a little at the points. 
Work back as usual. Do another pair of rows 
with the-original wool, and then a single line of 
common crochet, and so on until large enough. 

Finish the sleeve by joining the cuff to the 
edge of the wristband by a line of crochet, hold- 
ing the wristband stretched out that it may af- 
terwards contract to fit the wrist, and sew up 
the sleeve, nearly as far as the ribbing. 





Hints on Washing the Hands, etc. 
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Some “philosophy ” is useful in even so sim- 
ple a matter as washing the hands; if any one 
doubts it, let her with a microscope examine 
the surface to be cleansed by water, and she will 
be interested, and perhaps shocked at the dis- 
coveries made. Instead of a smooth surface of 
skin, presenting, when unwashed, a dingy ap- 
pearance, there will be seen a rough, corrugated 
surface, with deep irregular furrows in which 
the foreign particles are deposited like earth 
among the rough paving stones of a street. If 
they lay loosely, it would be an easy matter to 
dislodge them with a little cold water; but the 
pores, the waste pipes of the body, are continu- 
ally discharging into these open drains, perspi- 
ration and oil, which, by evaporation, become a 
cement to hold the particles of dust, etc., and to 
remove them, requires both-chemical and me~ 
chanical action. Warm water softens this ce- 
ment, expands the furrows, and makes the skin 
pliable, so that by rubbing, the soil is disturbed 
and partially removed. But chemistry must aid 
a little before the process is complete; and soap 
is added, the alkali of which unites with the oily 
matters, and the whole is then easily disposed of. 

The wash cloth is useful, because its threads 
or fibers work down among the furrows, like so 
many little brooms, sweeping them out; hence 
it should be soft and pliable. Flannel is prefer- 
able to cotton for this purpose, and a sponge is 
the best ofall. Rough coarse cloths are objec- 
tionable, as they abrade the skin and leave it 
rough and more easily filled with dust than be- 
fore. Harsh, strongly alkaline soap should be 
avoided for the same reason; it abstracts all the 
oil from the upper layer of the skin, and makes 
it “chap” or crack. Where a sponge is not 
obtainable, a very neat and serviceable wash- 
cloth may be knit of soft cotton twine; either 
with the crochet, or with coarse wooden needles ; 
knitting back and forth, as garters are knit. A 
mitten knit of tidy cotton with the crochet 
needle, is very handy for this purpose, and makes 
a neat article for the wash stand. A wash rag 
will not be tolerated by a tidy housekeeper. If 
cloths are used, let them be neatly hemmed, and 
kept scrupulously clean. Applying a little vine- 
gar and water to the hands or face, after the use 
of soap, and rinsing off the vinegar with clean 
water, is a capital process to prevent chapping 
or roughness. The acid neutralizes the alkali 
of the soap, and keeps it from destroying the 
skin. ‘Try this frequently, especially on wash- 
ing days. Diluted vinegar or other acid is ex- 
cellent for the face after shaving. 





Take Care of the Umbrellas. 
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There is, perhaps, no article more abused or 
less deserving it than the umbrella. By a bad 
custom it has been voted out of protection as 
property, every man being at liberty to help 
himself wherever he can find one—provided, 
of course, he be not above meanness. It bears 
the brunt of the storm, and is shriveled by the 
scorching sun; is counted a nuisance in the 
house while wet, and from néglect speedily 
fall victim to hard usage. Hear a word in 
its behalf. After use inastorm, place it with the 
handle downward, in a stand with a tub or dish 
attached to catch the drip. If you have no such 
stand, nail together a shallow box of planed 
boards, with four uprights at the corners, and a 
few wires at proper distances passing around 
the uprights to form the frame. It will save 
many a puddle in the house, and many a storm 
from the neat housekeeper. If set with the 
handle upward, the water gathers around the 
joints at the top, rusts the wires, and this speed- 
ily rots the cloth. As soon as all the water has 
ceased to drip, the umbrella should be opened 
out, and set in an unoccupied room to dry. 
The observance of these precautions will pro- 
long its usefulness at least one half. 





Blinks from a Lantern....XXIV 





 REDIVIVUS, 
IN SEARCH OF A FARMER’S WIFE. 


I have been in search of a farmer for many 
months without finding any thing that answers 
exactly to my ideal of that article, I now pur- 
pose to turn the light of my lantern inside of the 
house, and search for a farmer’s wife. I have 
already had glimpses of this personage in my 
journeyings, but the pretenders are quite as nu- 
merous as among the men. 

Nothing is more common than to find discon- 
tent in the farmer’s kitchen and parlor, where 
there happens to be a ~~ to be occupied. 
This apartment is often found in the house, but 
in many cases it is visited as unfrequently as a 
grave yard. If it gets opened twice a year for 
airing and cleaning, it is very genteel doings. 
Madam mourns over her hard lot, thinks she 
works harder and sees less of the world than 
any mechanic’s wife, and, in fact, is not much 
better off than the wife of the hired man who 
helps her husband on the farm. Bridget works 
all the while, and she is obliged to do no less. 
Bridget walks to meeting, while she rides, and 
that is about all the difference between them. 

There has been a very great change in wom- 
an’s condition since I dwelt in the flesh. The 
wife of the Greek peasant who tilled the soil, 
was little better than a slave, and the plainest 
log cabin, or dwelling of modern times, is a 
palace in comparison with her home. She not 
only had the drudgery of the household upon 
her, but very often the toil of the field also. 
There was no poetry in yoking a woman with 
‘an ass, and sending her forth to draw the plow 
and the cart. If I could but impart to some of 
the good housewives who complain of their 
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Jot, a little of my experience and observation in 
the olden time, I am quite sure they would cease 
theirmurmuring. Between the Greek and the 
American woman, there is a long reach upward, 
that it is difficult for the present generation to 
comprehend, because they have no practical 
acquaintance with a different state of society. 
In this favored age and country, woman is no 
more doomed to the coarse rude toil of the fields, 
the companion of brutes. She is the wife and 
companion of man, generally of the man who 
appreciates her worth, and makes her th@gnis- 
tress of his home and of his affections. She is 
no more an unlettered drudge, with no thought 
beyond the present day and scene of her activi- 
ty. She has had the advantages of the schools, 
and the world of letters with all its joys is open 
to her. There is more to quicken thought in a 
single newspaper that comes every day, or every 
week to her home, than all thata Greek woman 
read, or heard read, in her life time. She is 
linked by a thousand ties with the great world 
outside of her home, and feels that she is a part 
of society. 

She has far more elevated hopes for herself 
and for her children. The schools are theirs, 
and the humblest mother upon the free acres of 
this favored land has as cheering prospects for 
her children, as the most favored. There is no 
barrier of caste for them to break through. She 
knows that a farmer’s home has nurtured the 
proudest names upon the pages of the history 
of the country, and she may help to fill its fu- 
ture pages with the Washingtons and Frank- 
lins of acoming generation. No work can be 
drudgery, that prepares the way for the realiz- 
ation of her cherished hopes. She may toil 
carly and late, but it is blessed toil. She will 
live again in the lives of her children. 

No error is more common, I find, than to sup- 
pese that another’s lot is more favored than our 
own. Mrs, Jones, the farmer’s partner, envies 
Mrs. Smith, the wife of the merchant. She 
thinks it must be delightful to have a store of 
her own to run to, and have all the nice things 
without moncy and price. She has no butter 
and cheese to make, no milk to look after, no 
large family to cook for, and no such lot of 
clothes to wash every week. Mrs. Smith, on the 
other hand, envyies Mrs. Jones her neat white 
farm house in the country, with ample front 
yards and orchards, and acres of green grass 
and Summer flowers, her inexhaustible patch 
of strawberries, and hez sweet cream and irre- 
proachable butter, all Without money and price. 
She does wish she could have such a range for 
her children. She will be so glad when her 
husband has made money enough to go into the 
country and live independently as a farmer. 

Every man knows more of his own lot than 
of his neighbor's, and, of course, feels more its 
evils. But there is no perfect happiness of con- 
dition for mortals, and we shall err less, if we 
believe that our lot, whatever it may be, is more 
nearly perfect than our neighbor's. Ii is gener- 
ally much better than we deserve, and probably 
the kindest lot that could have fallen to us, con- 
sidering our characters. If we look at it right- 
ly, there is much in it to be thankful for, and its 
burdens will grow lighter as we accept them, 
and make them our own. 

In the single fact of independence which be- 
longs,pre-eminently to farm life, there is ample 
cdmpensation for all its ills. The mechanic too 
Oftenaloes not own his home. The merchant 


“nine times ovt of ten fails in business and his splen- 


dor is short lived. The farmer's home, howey- 
er humble, is his own, and all the broad acres 
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are the possession of his family for life, unless 
they choose to alienate them. I was much hap- 
pier in my tub, than Alexander in his palace, 
for the king and his home belonged to the na- 
tion, though he, unhappy monarch, labored un- 
der the delusion, his life long, that the Greeks 
belonged to him. The tub was mine, and all 
the sunshine that fell upon it; if in any way the 
sunshine got obstructed, it was easy to move 


my habitation to where light was plenty, 


The first element of success in the life of a 
farmer’s wife is, that she accept her lot as the 
kindest thing that could have been ordered for 
her, that she magnify her office, and make the 
most of it. Ifthere bein hera willing mind, 
shé will find in her position and in her routine 
of duties, enough to develop her womanhood 
ample opportunity for her to make the most of 
herself as a wife and mother, and asa womdn. It 
is something to fill these offices well, and to min- 
ister to the daily happiness and comfort of a 
household. As a means of livelihood this busi- 
ness is as respectable, and as good in its influ- 
ence upon the mind and heart, as any other. 
Cooking is a philosophic art, and she knows 
much, who learns to do it well. The making 
of butter and cheese requires tact and skill, and 
contributes something to the well being of soci- 
ety. It is more than the gift of a cup of water, 
which has its reward. These and kindred arts 
of the good housewife contribute to the thrift 
and prosperity of the farmer. They help make 
a substantial and comfortable livelihood which 
is the material basis out of which grow all do- 
mestic virtues and graces. She who would 
shine as something more than a farmer’s wife 
or dairy maid, shonld first shine in these capac- 
ities. Shining milk pans, pails, and cheese 
tubs, a neat kitchen and table, the clean bright 
faces of happy children are good omens for bril- 
liancy in other quarters. So thinketh Diogenes. 

———. «Oe > ee 
A Good Chicken Pie. 
—_eo—_ 

This, if well made, is one of the most accept- 
able of “chicken fixings.” A correspondent 
sends the following directions, to the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist. Joint the chicken, thoroughly 
cleanse all the parts, and boil the pieces in just 
sufficient water until fender. Take them out, 
and add to the liquor, butter, pepper and salt to 
the liking: some also put in wine and addition- 
al spices. Line the sides of a deep dish with 
ordinary paste or pie crust, lay in the chicken, 
pour over it the liquor, and distribute about the 
dish a doZen balls the size of a walnut made of 
butter and flour worked together. Cover with 
paste, pinch it well together about the edges, 
but leave an opening in the center for the steam 
to escape. The top crust may be ornamented 
according to the fancy. Bake in a quick oven 


- until the crust is well done. 
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For the American Agriculturist. 
Boned Turkey. 
os 

This noble bird, the pride of American tables, 
can not easily be recognised after undergoing 
the culinary process termed “ boning;” but fora 
cold relish nothing more aceeptable need be 
sought. It isa favorite dish at evening parties. 
It may be thus prépared: Boil a Turkey in as 
little water as may be, until the bones can be 
easily separated from the meat. Remove all ihe 
skin; cut the meat in thin slices, mixing togeth- 
er the light and. dark parts. Season with salt 


and pepper. Take the liquid in which the tur- 
key was boiled, having kept it warm, pour it 





on the meat, and mix well. Shape it like a loaf 
of bread, wrap it in cloth and press with a 
heavy weight fora few hours. When served 
up it is cut in thin slices. 

<2 et - 

More Good Puddings. 

ints Seal 

@Deuiciouvs Pupprxe.—Contributed to the 
American Agriculurist, and rightly named as 


we haye proved. Bake common sponge 
cake in a flat bottomed pudding dish. (Several 


may be prepared at one time, as they are quite 
as good when a few days old, and very dry.) 
When desired for use, cut it into sixths or 
cighths, split each piece, butter them, and re- 
turn them to their places in the dish. Make a 
custard with four eggs to one quart of milk, 
season and sweeten to the taste, and pour it 
over the cake. Bake half an hour. The cake 
will swell and fill the custard. 

Corrack Pupprxc.—Contributed to the <Ag- 
riculturist by a lady friend—we can endorse it 
fr@h trial. Stir well together, 1 pint of flour, 1 
teaspoonful of butter, 2 eggs, 1 teaspoonful soda, 
2 teaspoonfuls cream tartar, and 1 teacupful of 
sweet milk. Put inadeep pan, and bake half 
an hour. Serve up with sauce made to the taste. 

Wueat FiLour Pupprne.—Very" nice. For 
baking, use 1 qt. milk, 9 eggs, 9 table spoonfuls 
of flour, and 1 teaspoonful of salt. For boiling, 1 
qt. flour, 1 qt. milk, 5 eggs, 1 teaspoonful of salt. 
Ra ee 

A Plate of Cakes. 
ge 

Contributed to the Agriculturist by modest 
subscribers who withhold their names. 





New YeEAn’s CaKe.—Stir together 13 Ibs, 
white sugar and lb. of butter. Dissolve a small 
teaspoonful of pearlash in 1 pint of milk and add 
to the butter and sugar. Stir in 3 Ibs. flour and 
2 tablespoonfuls of caraway seeds. Roll about 
half an inch thick, cut in small cakes, and bake 
in a quick oven. These are gaod says one of 
the editors who has proved them. 

GINGER SNApPs.—Rub together 1 cup of but- 
ter (or half butter and half lard,) and one of su- 
gar, adding a Itttle four. Mix this with 2 cups 
of molasses in which a teaspoonful of soda has 
been weil stirred. Add 1 cup of water, and 
spice to the taste, beating the whole very thor- 
oughly; after which work in flour enough to 
make them mold easily. Roll thin, cut small, 
and bake in a quick oven, 

JUMBLES WITHOUT EGGs.—2 cups sugar, 1 of 
butter, 1 of milk and water, 1 teaspoonful es- 
sence lemon, 1 do, cream tartar, 3 do. soda. 

—— <9 at @ oe ee 
A Batch of Pies. 
——_— 9 

A good “housekeeper” in Middletown, Ct., con- 
tributes the following items to the Agriculturist ; 

Cracker Mince Piz.—For four pies of com- 
mon size, break five large crackers into a pint of 
warm water; add 14g cups of butter, 14 cup mo- 
lasses, 14 cup vinegar, }¢ cup chopped raisins, 2 
cups sugar, with cinnamon, cloves, and salt to your 
taste. [Rather arich pie for a weak stomach !] 

Cream Pirs.—Take one quart of thick cream and 
stir in one well beaten egg, dusting in flour if the 
cream be not too thick. Sweeten to your liking, 
flavoring with lemon juice. If the cream is very 
thick, the egg can be omitted. [A “glorious” rich 
pie, this, for those who have the cream. (People 
in this City and Brooklyn, will find Borden’s Con- 
densed milk an excellent substitute for cream.) A 
custard pie with milk and eggs, with a little flour 
dusted in, which is usually a good addition, we be- 
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licve, is never bad to take ; but whose mouth would 
not water at the sight of a pie made of pure cream 
instead of milk ? Whenour nice butter is not worth 
25 to 28 or 80 cents a pound, we shall go in for the 
cream pie.—Eb.] 
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Household Matters in Store. 
pads cs 

About twenty five more good items have been 
contributed for this department, and we will leave 
more room for themin the next number. Wehope 
our house-keeping readers will continue to supply 
a good stock of original materials. We expect to 
publish at least one hundred good household arti- 
cles this year, or one for each penny paid for the 
Agriculturist. We shallalso have something to say 
about the science of cooking, that will, we trust, be 
of practical utility. 











BOYS & GIRLS’ COLUMNS. 
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The Editor with his Young Readers. 
a 

A HAPPY NEW-YEAR, . 

Yes, many a one, to all our old friends among the 
girls and boys, and to the thousands of new ones 
that have just entered the Agriculturist family. We 
once gave this salutation to a youngster on New- 
Year’s day, and he rather took us aback for a mo- 
ment, by enquiring ‘What are you going to give 
me to make me happy?” You may think that 
rather impolite, as it was, but it carried a good les- 
son with it. Atthe beginning of the year every 
body is ready with the customary greeting; the 
children are up bright and early to “catch” father 
and mother, and their companions, by calling out 
first, “I wish you a happy New-Year.” Ifa stran- 
ger from the moon or some other planet should 
visit Earth on that day, he would think, “what a 
loving people,” bii@we fear if he should happen in 
at some houses the following week, he might say, 
“what a set of hypocrites; they were just wishing 
that all might be happy, but they are doing nothing 
to give enjoyment to any one—each is looking out 
only for himself.” How would it be at your house ? 
“But, Mr. Editor,” you may say, “‘suppose you 
take a little of your own preaching, and let us know 
what you are doing to bring about your wish of a 
happy New-Year to us all.” 

We think our old friends among you will be sat- 
istied of our good intentions, as we point to the 
boys’ and girls’ columns of the past year, and reply, 
“We have plenty more left of the same kind; new 
stories, new pictures, new puzzles, and, best of all, 
new zeal ; for we grow to love the children’s part of 
the paper more and more; and our new acquain- 
tances will, we feel confident, not regret the day 
when father or mother subscribed for the Agricul- 
turist, 





A TRICK THAT DID NOT PAY. 


Many years ago, before friction matches were in- 
vented, few persons had seen phosphorus, and it 
was sometimes used to terrify the ignorant, by 
making luminous writing with it upon the walls of 
darkened rooms, and for playing various tricks. A 
young girl who had seen such performances, pro- 
cured a small quantity, and while on a visit to her 
friends, resolved on having some sport with it. 
There were some half a dozen girls together, and 
upon retiring, after the light was extinguished, she 
placed a bit of phosphorus in the palm of each 
hand, and commenced her exhibition, by waving 
her hands about, showing two bright spots in mo- 
tion, to the great astonishment of the rest. Pres- 
ently she clapped her hands together to highten the 
effect, when the phosphorus took fire, which caused 
her to scream with pain, and to wildly throw her 
hands about to extinguish the fire. Her compan- 
ions supposing ita part of the performance, ap- 
plauded highly, and it was not until some of the 
family, alarmed by the noise, came in to her relief, 
that her distress was discovered. She was severely 





burned, and never again meddled with so danger- 
ous a plaything—you may add the moral. 
Uncle John’s Study....1I. 
By Raleigh Truman, 

Mr. Eprror.—It would haye pleased you, I 
think, to see Uncle John’s surprise when I handed 
him the last number of the Agriculturist, We were 
seated in the study fora good time, as usual, and 
Susie was just about to ask him how the man got 
so many feathers from the hat, when [ took the pa- 
per from my pocket. He glanced over the pictures, 
then turned to the Boys’ and Girls’ Department, 
and almost immediately exclaimed, ‘‘ Well done 
Raleigh; but I must be careful what I say, you’re 
such a faithful reporter.” I thanked him for the 
compliment, and told him that as he could now 
talk to a hundred thousand or more girls and boys,, 
I hoped it would increase his pleasure in talking, a 
hundred thousand fold.” At this moment cousin 
Grace burst into the study withofit even knocking 
—she is usually very polite—clapped her hands, 
and fairly danced with glee. ‘Oh, said she, it was 
so funny! she was so nicely taken in!” Why, 
what’s the matter, Grace,” said we all. “The old 
cat was fooled by her own eyes,” replied she. ‘ My 
pet mocking bird sat singing in his cage, which 
stood near the window. The window was closed, 
and a strange cat, which had been prowling about 
our yard, spied him, and thought what a fine break- 
fast he would make. She crept along the fence very 
slyly, until quite near the window, and then with a 
spring pounced upon the cage, as she thought, but 
her head came bang against the glass, breaking it 
to splinters. She fell upon the floor with a me-yow, 
gave sucha frightened look, and darted away again 
through the broken window, and over the fence, be- 
fore I could say ‘seat.’?” We enjoyed pussy’s dis- 
comfiture very much, for Grace’s bird is a great fa- 
vorite. Fred facetiously remarked that she de- 
served the pane in her head. 

“Now about the feathers, Uncle John,” said Su- 
sie, “for I can’t get them out of my head.” 

The eyes of the spectators were deceived,” re- 
plied he, “I have seen the same trick, and Fred 
will remember that during its performance, the 
man went behind a table several times; as he passed, 
he exchanged the hat he held, for another filled with 
feathers. He did it quickly, and at the same time 
managed to divert the attention of the audience by 
talking about some other subject. I have seena 
man appear to swallow a sword two feet long, and 
perform many other impossible things. Some cu- 
rious appearanees are produced by contrivances 
made for the purpose. I have just received from 
Germany a toy invented there, which I shall name 
the “magic box,” by which very remarkable and 
beautiful things are shown.” 

He opened his book-ease and brought outa small 
green paper box, nearly round, haying an opening 
at the top and bottom. ‘“ Now,” said he, “I will 
put some money into it, and shake it up, and you 
will find the box will arrange it all in the most 
complete order, He rattled the coin fora moment, 
and then placed it under the box on the table. 
“Oh, isn’t that nice ?” said Susie, “just look; eight 
ten-cent pieces, a little ways apart, all in a circle.” 
There they were, we were certain, until Uncle John 
lifted the box, and we saw but one coin. ‘‘ Where 
are the rest?” exclaimed we. ‘That is all,” said 
Uncle John. This was hard to believe, but we 
could, by this time, trust Uncle John’s word bet- 
ter than even our own eyes. “Now for another 
wonder. Susie, cin you draw?” “No, sir,” re- 
plied she. ‘“ Well, scribble some marks upon paper, 
no matter how they look, and we'll place them un- 
der the box.” So she mage a few pencil marks, 
which looked something like a brush heap badly 
tangled. The box was placed over them, and there 
appeared a regular and beautiful figure, such as is 
used for ornamental bordering in printing and en- 
graving. We were greatly astonished, and still 
moreso, when, by slightly moving the box over the 
marks, another handsome design was shown, and 
so on for five minutes or more, each figure being 
new and beautiful. 

“A magic box, indeed!” cried Fred, ‘*‘ Would’nt it 





be splendid to have such a contrivance for my desk 
at school, where my books are always playing hide 
and seek; it would straighten them at once.” 

“Will it untangle a skein of silk?” asked Susie. 
Uncle John smiled and said, “‘ we’ll try it; here’s a 
gnarl of thread that will answer for the experiment.” 
The box was placed over the thread, and though it 
was not straightened out exactly, there was pre- 
sented the most curious arrangement; as if some 
one had knitted a pattern of the most regular and 
exquisite design, ‘ Wonderful,” we all exclaimed. 
Do, Uncle John, show us the inside of the box, and 
tell us how it is made, 

[The Editor is yery sorry to have no room for the 
rest of Raleigh’s report. We have procured a 
“magic” box, and find it a new and wonderful thing, 
and yet easily made, Look out for engravings and 
a full description next month.—Ep.] 


NEW PROBLEMS FOR VOLUME 20, 
No, 1—Znigma, by a friend of the children, over 
My native place was in the wood, 
And mother earth my only food; 
No longer by kind mother fed. 
Transmogrified I now Bier! 
ooki A engl 

My head is covered, not with hair— 
My tail stands upright in the air. 
Good housewives all admire these things. 
I settle women’s worst disputes; 
When desolation was foretold, 
The Prophets mention me of old. 


80 years old; forwarded by Milton Deming. 
I then hadJife, but now am dead; 
A thing of use, though 
I have a thousand useful wings, 
For them I fight both men and brutes. 
No, 2—IUustrated Rebus contains a true statement. 





ANSWERS TO PROBLEMS. 
No. 30. Figure Puzzle—(See cut in December No.) 
Answer—The pieces are properly arranged thus: 

















‘4 

No. 81. Hnigmatical Story.—Answer—“ Christmas 
and New-Year Holidays.” By numbering each of 
the letters of these words from 1 up to 27, all the 
words in the story are easily made ont. 

Correct answers received to Dee, 7th, and not pre- 
viously acknowledged: Wm. L. Raymond, No. 29; 
Jas. M. Graybill, 29; A. 8. Kirkmere, 29; ae M. 
Humphrey, 29; Mary M.. Halladay, 29; G J, Page 
29; Jarvis H. ‘Arnold, 29; Jz R.'M one 
Franklin Adams, 29; JohnH, Dony, 29,) 
your efforts to obtain subscribers); Jo 
son, 29; Carrie and Sallie Thomas, 29; } 
lon, 29; E. P and 8. L. P., 29; ert. 
brouck, jr., 29; Joseph T. Mason, 209d, P. Yod 
29; Matthew P. Sellers, 29; J. H. Co 2 C 
H. H., 20; Amos M. Peck, 29; J. O. ch, 29; M. 
J. Old, 29; Joseph P. Moss, 29; George W. Moffit, 
29; Cornelia C. Cunnington, 31; Helen A. Holmes, 
81; Haller H. Bayley, 31; Emma J. Taylor, 31; Jar- 
vis H. Arnold, 31; Minnie St. Clair, 31; Mary E. 
Bishop, 31; Mary W. Shephard, 31; M. H., 30, 
(thanks for the new puzzle, it may do at some time); 
Jas. H. Gamble, 31, (enigma accepted with aor y 
“Young America,” 30, 31; Bella R. Frick, = 3 
Charles J. Ladd, 31; H. H. Witmer, 30, 31; W. W; 
Knight, 30, 31; W. H. Miller, 30; Charles L, Siew’ 
ers, 30,31 ; “Glen Cove,” 30,81 ; M. E. Hendricks, 31: 
Lodelia L. Powers, 30, 31; James Stewart, 31, 5 
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PORTRAITS OF “SHAVEHEAD” AND Wis “LADY.” 
(Drawn from Life by A. O. Moore, for the American Agriculturist.) 


“Tt takes all kinds of people to’make up an as- 
sortment.” The accompanying engravings illustrate 
the adage. The following interesting account of the 
queer looking couple above, and the odd manner 
or Indian baby-tending, was prepared for the Agri- 
culturist Boys and Girls by our friend, and theirs, 
A. O. Moore, Esq., who spent several months in 
traveling through California and Central America. 


THE “‘ DIGGER” INDIANS OF CALIFORNIA. 


Indian stories you have all read or heard—of their 
battles with the whites who first settled this coun- 
try; for the war whoop, the tomahawk, and the 
scalping-knife, which once terrified the children of 
our now peaceful land, have been sounded and 
flourished again in books, before our imaginations, 
until little boys look wishfully at their father’s rifle 
and powder-horn, thinking how they would defend 
their home if Black Hawk or Tecumseh, or some 
such hideous painte@fellow should attack it; and 
little girls throw their arms around the baby and 
declare that they would themselves die before the 
red-skins should kill the little darling. Now itis very 
natural for us to feel thus; but did you ever think 
how the little Indian children feel about the white 
enemies who have driven tham fram,their homes 
and killed their fathers, yes; and sometimes their 
mothers too? I must conifess that I was mentally 
taking the part of the poor ignorant savages against 
my own countrymen, as, one bright Spring like day 
‘of a California Winter, I was walking in the city of 
San Francisco. I had been informed that five hun- 
dred captive Indians had been brought to the city 
ontheir wayto what their white captors had de- 
cided should be their future home in Mendocino 
county, and was on my way to their encampment. 
I soon reached the shore of the bay. Crowds of 
citizens, attracted by curiosity, surrounded the en- 
closure, which was merely a line of ropes guarded 
by soldiers. Within, were the miserable creatures 
who had been caught like wild beasts. When first 
brought to the city, they were nearly naked, and 
suffered much from the cold, but the kind-hearted 
ladies of the city had sent them cast-off garments 
and blankets, until nearly every Indian man, wom- 
an, and child, had some article of civilized dress, of 





which they seemed quite proud. There were men 
with ladies’ worsted hoods ; squaws with gentle- 
men’s hats and overcoats; boys and girls wearing 
coats whose skirts dragged on the ground, and 
searching in vain for their lost hands in the great 
sleeves, laughing heartily at each other’s droll ap- 
pearaace or tumbling over one another in the scram- 





“DIGGER”? INDIAN WOMAN AND CHILD. 


ble for apples which the crowd threw to them. 
These were the “ Digger” Indians of California, 





among their native hills, they are generally engaged 
in digging for roots, which form their principal food 
at some seasons. They also eat wild berries, and 


; consider ‘he Grasshopper or Locust, which is some- 


times so great a scourge to the farmers of the Pa- 


| cific coast, a great delicacy—eating them raw or 


roasted, as may be convenient. Though they are 
considered the most degraded of all the inhabit- 
ants of the North American continent, and in ear- 
ly times seemed too cowardly to attack a white 
man except when he was entirely alone, yet lat- 
terly they have become better armed and more 
exasperated by the whites, and are now formidable 
foes. Cattle stealing and murdering small parties 
of emigrants passing through their country, have 
been their principal “ feats of war” however. 
Not being satisfied with my position as an out- 
sider, I slipped away from my companions, and 
with sketch book in hand, I passed under one of the 
ropes ofthe enclosure. I was soon hailed, however, 
by the guard, and politely informed that he could 
not admit me. Pointing to my book, I replied, 


| that I wished to take sketches of some of the In- 
| dians; he hesitated, and then said, ‘“‘ well, there’s 





the General, ask him.” The General led me at once 
to some of the chiefs who were huddled round a 
fire built upon the ground. These seemed: quite 
pleased when told that I wanted to draw their por- 
trait, and taking their pipes from their mouths, sat 
up very straight and tried to look very grand. This 
I thought spoiled them for a picture, though I went 
on drawing. While at work with my pencil, a 
sentinel looking over my shoulder said, “Have you 
got Shavehead yet?” “Sir,” said I, looking around, 
unable to guess whathe meant. ‘ Have you taken 
old Shavehead’s picture?” ‘ Who is he,” I asked. 
“ He’s the biggest rascal of them all—that’s him sit- 
ting over yonder. We had an awful time getting 
him, he fought like a grizzly, even after the boys 
had broken his arm with a rifle ball.”” This was 
enough to convince me that “Shavehead” was a 
good subject, and I bowedge tfully to the chiefs 
whom I had beensketching, was soon seated be- 
fore him. He seemed about 25 or 30 years old, 
rather slender, but with a strongly marked, res- 
olute face. Unlike the other Indians, he remained 
sulky, and scarcely looked at me once. He was 
seated on the ground, holding out toward the 
fire his broken right arm 
which was bandaged and 
confined in splints. 

“This is Shavehead’s 
wife,” said the sentinel, 
bringing forward a young 
woman who was really 
quite good looking. “His 
wife?” I asked, ‘ Yes, 
one of ’em,” and he bade 
her sit by her husband. 
She smiled and sat down, 
sceming well pleased to 
be “taken,” but her hus- 
band cast many a sidelong 
scowl at her, which might 
have threatened a “ cur- 
tain lecture.” He even re- 
fused the piece of money 
I offered at the close of 
the sitting, but his ‘ Lady’ 
smilingly accepted his, as 
well as her own piece. 

In the group around 
the fire, were a number 
of women with their chil- 
dren. These seemed the 
saddest of all the captives, 
and bent over the cradles 
in which were their dark, 
but none the less dear, in- 
fants, in silent but mani- 
fest sorrow. It isthe old 
way to a mother’s heart, 
to notice her child, and 
a gleam of sunshine broke over her dark features as 
I placed my camp stool before one of them, and by 


80 called by the white settlers, because when seen [ signs told her I wished to sketch her papoose. She 
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untied the outer covering of the cradle so as to give 
me a better view of the contents. 

A glance at the engraving will show you that an In- 
dian cradle is but little like those in which we have 
rocked our baby brothers and sisterstosleep. Out- 
side was a basket-like case, made of the inside bark of 
treesand willow twigs. When the edges are drawn 
together over the child, and tied with leather strings, 
an opening is left just over the child’s face, which 
can be covered by the round lid, as seen in the 
engraving, thrown back behind the cradle. This 
lid serves to keep off insects, etc., when the child 
is asleep or is swinging suspended from the limb of 
a tree. 

The {nside case is of softer material, apparently of 
dried grass, and within this is whatever of cotton or 
woolen cloths the mother can obtain. 

There is a strap of leather which passes around 
the cradle, and, when traveling, fastens it to the 
back of the mother. To us, whoseem to have hard 
work to keep babies still, even by jumping and trot- 
ting them until our arms and knees ache, it is a 
matter of wonder how the Indian baby with hands 
and feet bandaged straight and stiff, can be so sub- 
missive. I rather think there would be a fearful 
revolution up stairs if my baby was put into one 
of those cradles! But these Indian babies probably 
do not know their own rights, and so are very quiet 
and contented. 








Tuto which are thrown all sorts of paragraphs—such as 
Notes and Repiies to CORRESPONDENTS, with Useful or 
interesting Extracts from their Letters, §c., 4¢.,—to be 
drawn from whenever we have roam left here. 


Five Hundred More Basket Items Want- 
ed.—We shall try tomake room for at least 500 items in 
this department, during the present volume. So, send 
along the queries, useful items of information, etc., etc. 
We have many on hand, but shall soon use them up, 
when our present heavy “business season” is over. The 
‘Basket ” alone shall be worth many times the cost of the 
volume. The rest of the paper we’ll “ throw in.” 

Those Cream Pies—Erratum.—One of our Male 
Editors rashly intermeddled with the directions for cream 
pies on page 22 of this number (already printed), and as 
might be expected,he got it wrong ; it should read “ flavor 
with lemon peel,” not JUICE. 

Water for Stock.—A subscriber asks whether fat- 
tening cattle fed on rodts and hay, should have water, or 
be kept close in their sialls. Give them all they desire to 
drink. Thirst is nature’s call for a necessary element in 
the body. Fattening animals particularly, need plenty 
of water, to aid in eliminating the nutriment being added 
to the system. 

Water from Springs.—A. M. Gates, jr., New- 
Haven Co., Conn. If aspring be properly enclosed, the 
water will rise to the level of its source, and can be con- 
veyed away by pipes. We cannot judge of its feasibility 
on your premises, without examination of the locality ; 
from the description, we judge the plan might succeed. 

“ Grub Worms’ Destructive.—Geo. F. Con- 
nor, Hamilton Co., Ind., writes that his corn crop has been 
almost destroyed for two years past, by a worm or grub 
which attacks the roots of this and other grains, usually 
during May, and continues to work until nothing green 
remains. 


for a remedy. Plowing late in the Fall will expose 
many to the Winter frosts, and so destroy them. Perhaps 
some of our readers have succeeded in extirpating them 
from theirown grounds. If so will they please commu- 
nicate how it was déne. 


Distinguishing Quince Stocks.—J. S. Gra- 
ham, Calaveras Co., Cal. Itis not easy to describe the 
varieties of quince so that one can tella particular sort 
by its growth. The Angers is the best stock for working 
the pear upon. Itis propagated by cuttings and layers, 
is stronger and of more upright growth than the common. 


Better Peaches.—George W. Murphy, Alleghany 


He describes it as 14 inches long when full. 
grown, the body white, and the head black. He inquires 





Co., Pa., referrthg to the “‘good peaches” desciibed in 
last October No., page 313, says they were excelled by the 
yield obtained"by a neighbor, Mr. McClosky. Out of 
twenty five, none measured less than 7}¢ inches in cir- 
cumference ; the largest was 11} inches and welghed 8% 
ounces. They were probably Crawford’s late. 


Grapes for the North.—W. B. Hazard, Addison 
Co., Vt. The™Pelaware grape is superior to the Rebecca 
in flavor, and more hardy. It will doubtless succeed in 
your latitude, but the Concord should be your main re- 
liance. It is doubtful whether Anna, Elsinburgh, Allen’s 
Hybrid, Clara and Cassady will prove hardy so far north. 


Texas Wild Grapes.—J. B. Elliott, Austin Co., 
Texas. The grapes you forwarded were too far gone 
upon arriving here to admit an opinion of their quality. 


Inducing Fruit Bearing.—‘“An Old Subscriber” 
writes, “I have tried with most gratifying success a method 
of promoling fertility in trees, which was first suggested 
tomeinthe Agriculturist. Ihave alarge Bartlett pear 
tree which has persisted year by year in making a most 
rampant growth, but which refused todo its duty in the 
more important matter of fruit bearing. In July last 
year, I took a stout cord and bound it as tightly as possi- 
ble, three or four times around the trunk of the tree, and 
left it there until November. The result is that this year 
my tree had about three hundred large, fine-looking pears 
upon it, so loading it down that I had to prop up 
several of the branches to prevent their breaking. The 
tree at the same time has made a strong, healthy growth 
of about six inches.” 

Pin-Cushion Cactus—Sent 2000 miles by mail.— 
Dec. Ist, we received from James Eubank of Circleville, 
Texas, a pretty Cactus, the head about the size of a 
hen’s egg, and resembling, in form, a globular pin-cushion 
‘on a short standard. Mr. E, writes that: “It is found 
chiefly on dry stony points of land, and bears the most 
beautiful blossom I ever saw. _By some it is called the 
Mountain Cactus, from its loc@lity ; while others call it« 
the Pin-Cushion Cactus fromits form.” It was put up 
with a little ball of clay around the root, and rolled in 
paper; and though knocked about in the mail bags for two 
weeks, it now appears to be growing well in a pot of earth. 


California Grass,—J. A. Wigginton, Boone Co., 
Mo. We cannot make out the variety from the specimen 
sent. It resembles the Italian Rye Grass, but coming 
from the Humboldt River, Cal., it is probably a native 
sort, and from your account, may be worth cultivating. - 


Egyptian Corn.—This humbug which was exposed 
in Vol. XIX, page 71, March Mo.,.is thus alluded to in the 
Prairie Farmer. ‘A most wonderful humbug .. the man 
who got the people’s money f@r it, should be compelled to 
swallow nothing but grains of this corn for a whole year.” 


Tree-Corn.—R. Martin, Washington 
Do not invest in this article—it is a humbug. 


Chinese 
Co:, N. ¥. 


Manzanneta.—Mrs. E. Bowman, Cal., sends a 
twig with leaves of a very beautiful evergreen shrub 
known there by the above name. Weshould be pleased 
to receive a full description of the plant, and also to ac- 
cept the seeds kindly offered. 


Sketches of Flowers.—Miss. L. A. Matson, 
Orange Co., Vt., sends several very neat sketches of 
flowers and fruit, for which she will please accept our 
thanks. One or two of them may appear in our columns. 


Draining a Garden.--B. R. Phelps, Jr., Scott 
Co., lowa. The effect of draining, is to deepen the soil ; 
to allow better facilities for the roots to descend for food ; 
to get rid of superfluous moistuie, and to introduce air 
which plants need. It willpayin clayey soils; every crop 
is benefitted by it. 


A Kansas Garden.—J. P. Cone, Atchison Co., 
Kansas, writes that there grew in a neighbor’s garden, a 
beet weighing 10 lbs.; a radish of 11% ]bs.; a cucumber 
19} inches long and 8 inches around, and a winter crook- 
neck squash 3 feetin length. This, in ordinary seasons, 
would not be remarkable, but where a drouth has prevail- 
ed for the whole season, it gives promise that under fa- 
voring skies Kansas vegetation will be difficult to beat. 


Cheap Lands in the Old States,—H. of Iowa. 
These lands may be found all along the lines of travel 
from Ohio to New-York, frequently advertised in the lo- 
cal papers, but always to be obtained on inquiry. 


Mammoth Leghorn Squash.—C. M. Green, 
Broome Co., N. Y. The above squash when pure, is near- 
ly round, flattened at the ends, what might be called 
rather oblate, of a creamy yellow color, and growing 
from 30 lbs., to 150 lbs. or more in weight. Though not 
equal to the Hubbard or Honolulu in flavor, it is good, 
and so very prolific as to be quite profitable. 


Preparing Dried Grasses.—Jas. A. Graves, 
Waverly, N. Y. Collect the specimens when in flower, 
hold them for a few moments in hot steam, then spread 
them carefully between folds of blotting (not tissue) pa- 
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per to absorb the moisture. Lay weights upon them ; 
leave them until pressed dry. They can then be made 
up into bouquets according to the fancy. Steaming them 
before pressing, aids in keeping them of the natural color. 


Tall Corn, and a Great Deal of it,—A. B 
Miller, of Marion Co., lowa—a first-rate county to hail 
rom—writes to the American Agriculturist,that a premium 
having been awarded in 1859 for about 80 bushelsf of corn 
per acre as the largest crop, several farmers made an 
effort to excel this in 1860. The result of the competition 
was, that Mr. B. Long, produced one hundred and seventy 
eight bushels per acre, on three contiguous acres. Several 
others raised from 100 to 122 bushels per acre. If there 
was no mistakein the measurement, “ King Corn” must 
install Mr. Long, as Prime Minister. But, hold! Further 
on in the same letter, we read that Mr. Long’s own son, un- 
der 14 years old, raised 94 bushels and 50 lbs., on half an 
acre, and carried off the premium of $10 offered to the boy 
under 14, living in the county, who would e the most 
corn on half anacre. This is at the rate of 189% bushels 
peracre! That willdo. 


Gardener’s Wages.—George Martin, Bath Ce., 
Va. There is no reason why a man employed in the 
garden should not receive equal compensation with a 
farm laborer, provided the skill of each be the same. In 
this section the gardener is usually better paid than the 
man of all work upon the farm. .The compensation 
should be governed by the amount of service required, 
and the skill necessary to perform it. 


A Digging Match.—A subscriber at Niagara, 
N. Y., forwards for the Agriculturist an account 
of a friendly match at digging potatoes which came ” 
off in that neighborhood. James Black and John Gal- 
igher, each dug one hundred bushels within four hours, 
using a common potato fork. The men were'so nearly 
equal that the match was decided to be drawn. 


Long Leaf Pine.—Seeds received from Ira T. 
Wyche, Halifax Co., N. C., which we shall have planted. 
to test them at the North. 


Standing Cypress.—Wm. Hayes, Ulster Co., N. 
Y., sends a specimen of this beautiful plant, cultivated in 
his garden. He writes that the plant grows eight to nine 
feethigh. We should be pleased te receive seed. 


A Heavy Dog Tax.—A farmer in Ohio, writing to 
the Steubenville Herald, says that in one night he had 61 
Spanish Merino Sheep killed and wounded by a dog. 
He estimates his toss as follows: 61 sheep at $5—$305 ; 
damage to balance of flock, $25. Total, $330. A pretty 
severe tax for one man to pay. 


A California Farf®.—According to the authority 
ofthe “ Cali ia Culturist” the great grain farm of 
Hutchinson & Green, of Yolo Co., Cal., contains 5,000 
acres, 1,000 of which were in wheat the past season, 1,000 
in barley, and 900 were mowed, the balance. being in pas- 
ture. The wheat averaged 30 bushels, and the barley 40 
bushels per acre. Of hay, 1,800 tuns were cut and stack- 
ed. Among the stock was a herd of 100 milch cows, a 
cross of the native with the Durham. r 


Aged Horses.—Mr. Damper, a farmer near London, 
Eng., is said to have in his possession a horse 56 years 
old, which he rides daily about his farm, and occasionally 
on ahunting excursion. It might be well to gather a few 
facts respecting the age to which horses live in this coun- 
try. We invite those knowing horses over 40 years old 
(without mistake) to send us a note of them. 


Insects from Illinois.—Wm. H. J., Piatt Co., 
Ill. Theinsects upon the wheat stalks sent to this office 
are the Hessian Fly, in the chrysalis state. When very 
abundant they are quite destructive to the crop. A full 
description of the insect, with engravings, was given in 
Vol. XVIII, page 240, (August No., 1859.) If, on examina- 
tion by a competent person, they should be found numer 
ous enough to greatly impair the yield, it might be ad- 
visable in the Spring to turn the wheat under and plant to 
corn or sow with oats. 


Carrot Culture.—J. B. 8., Waterloo, Doon, C. W. 
writes, that last year he raised from three-fourths of an 
acre, 700 bushels of White Belgian Carrots. The land 
was enriched with well-rotted. barn-yard manure, and 
plowed deeply in the Fall, turned over again in Spring, 
and sowed on the 5thof May. A neighbor of his manured 
with bone dust and leached ashes, and the yield was quite 
small. He says the carrots grew well until they reached 
the manure, and then branched off in every direction. 
{It is quite likely they"“ touched bottom” on a thin soil, 
and were obliged to spread, or stop growing. Draining 
or subsoiling the field might remedy the difficulty.—Ep.) 


Poison Ivy—Bhus Radicans, (R. Tozicoden- 
dron of Gray,)—J. Jenks, Wright Co., Minnesota, The 
specimen you sent, proves to be the above. Some persons 
can hardly even pass it without being poisoned, while oth- 
ers handle it withimpunity. Probably the humor you al- 
lude to was caused by eating the leaves, The writer of” 
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this, nme ate the leaves when a nes without per- 
ceptible injury, being told it would prevent poison. He 
would not risk it again. Salt water, or water from a 
blacksmith’s forge is often recommended to retieve the ir- 
ritation, Apply it to the parts affected, with a sponge. 


Mr. Barey, who has made the title of “ horse tamer” 
honorable, has returned from Europe, bringing abundant 
fruits of his successful tour. Ina conversation with him 
recently, we were pleased to learn that he intends giving 
public exhibitions of his skill in this City, and perhaps at 
other prominent points, 


Grape and Hedge Books.—ll. C. P., Erie Co., 
0, Chorlton’s Grape Growers’ Guide, 60¢, and Warder’s 
Hedges and Evergreens, $1, are good works on their re- 
spective subjects, We can send them by mail upon re- 
ceipt of price. 

Seventeen Year Locusts in the Nursery.— 
E. Williams, Essex Co., N. J., brings us twigs of young 
pear, peach and plum trees, to show that the locusts dam- 
aged his nursery, notwithstanding the assertion often 
made that they do noinjury. The twigs are punctured 
to the heart for almost their entire length, rendering am- 
putation necessary, The piercings are too numerous to 
“ facilitate the formation of fruit-buds.” These remind 
us of fresli-punctured twigs brought in by Mr. Cleu, of 
Hyde Park, N. Y., during the prevalence of the locusts in 
the Summer. They appeared very much as if a charge of 
small shot had been fired into them diagonally. 


Potatoes and Manure.—!. W. Morgan, Albany 
Co., N. Y,, writes thatin a field planted with potatoes 


* last year, a quantity of manure was left on the surface 


where the heaps had laid, and in these spots where the 
potatoes grew in the manure, with no earth in contact 
with them, they were almost free from rot. In other 
parts of the field, where the manure was spread and har- 
rowed in, nearly half the potatoes were decayed. He 
asks why this was so. It may be the soil was too wet for 
a healthy growth; but there is too little known of the po- 
tato disease to decide on this or any other case with cer- 
tainty. Such facts are useful, however, and aid toward a 
discovery of a remedy. 


Portfolio Paper File is the name given by the 
inventor to a very convenient arrangement for preserving 
papers, magazines, pamphlets, ete. In outward appear- 
ance it resembles an ordinary book cover. The papers 
are held in place by two cords which are passed through 
their backs hy means of two sicel pins. These pins are 
fastened to the cords, and after being thrust through the 
papers, are attached to an elastic strap on one of the cov- 
ers, which keeps them stretch@, and holds every thing 
firm. We have the article in use in a and find 
it very convenient. The prices are from’50 cents to one 
dollar, according to the size and finish. 


American Herd-book—Voluwme V.—This work, 
which is of great interest and value to every owner of 
Short-horns, is now in course of preparation. Every such 
person who has not already done so, should send at once 
to the editor, Lewis F. Allen, Black Rock, Erie County, 
N. Y., and obtain a circular, giving particulars in refer- 
ence to the plan of the record, etc. 


Pronouncing Bible.—An edition of the Bible, in 
which the proper names are divided and accented, so as 
to show the proper pronunciation. It is in large, clear 
type, and just what is wanted. Published by Carlton & 
Porter, New-York. Price, $2 to $4, according to style of 
binding. The purpose of the editors of this work is so 
good, that criticism is,in a measure, disarmed. Much 
pains has been taken in giving the appropriate accent to 
each proper name, and though in a few cases we question 
the pronunciation given, yet we think this edition could 
be uged with profit in most of the pulpits as well as fami- 
iies of our land. 

Old Mackinaw; or the “Fortress of the Lakes and 
its surroundings.”—By Rev. Wm. P. Strickland. This is 
an interesting book containing many new and striking de- 
seriptions of Indian customs and arts ; a graphic account 
of the introduction of Christianity among the tribes of the 
Northwest ; and also agricultural statistics of the country 
bordering on the Lakes. Published by Carlton & Porter, 
New-York, *Price $1. Sent post-paid by mail on receipt 
of the price. : 

Guide to the Central Park,—A neat, well ar- 
ranged little book, by Saxton, Barker & Co. Price 2c. 
This is a revised and enlarged edition of the former issue 
with additional illustrations. We will forward copies 
post-paid to subscribers on receipt of price, 

Book on Mixing Paints Wanted.—Several 
persons have, from time to time, inquired for a good book 
on mixing and using paints. Some of the alderScientific 
Encyclopadias give considerable information, but we are 
net aware of any book on the topic adapted to modern 
practice. The science of painting has undergone great 
improvements within a few years. 


“> 





Cosmopolitan Art Association,—We hesitated 
some time before admitting the lengthy announcement of 
this enterprise into our advertising colungns—bearing in 
mind the doings of the old “ Art Union ;” but having ex- 
amined with pleasure the presentation plate of this year, 
“ Falstaff mustering his Recruits,” and having received 
the assurances of considerate friends who have been sub- 
scribers in the past, that the engravings received have 
been satisfactory, as well as the mode of@onducting the 
enterprise, we find no reason for refusing to give public- 
ity to the Prospectus for 1861. 


Volume XI of the New American Cyclo- 
pidia, is now issued, and, like its predecessors, is a mag- 
nificent one. It comprises 788 large two-column pages, 
and extends down the alphabet from MACG to MOXA. 
There are 1621 topics treated, giving an average of nearly 
a full column to each—the more important, of course, re- 
ceiving proportionate attention and space. The articles 
are well written, condensed, and yet give all the infor- 
mation the popular reader would desire. ‘Taking this one 
volume as a sample, and itis like the rest, our readers 
can judge somewhat of the amount of information that 
will be contained in fifteen or sixteen such volumes. ‘To 
have such a work always at hand to refer to, may be com- 
pared to living constantly surrounded by a vast concourse 
of learned men to whom one can at any moment resort 
for information on any andevery topic, We earnestly de- 
sire to see the work in every family possible. Our pre- 
mium offer (See B, p. 27) is enabling some to get it who 
might not otherwise be able to do so. 


Bonner’s Ledger.—We confess to an admiration 
for Bonner ; his boldness and enterprise are qualities sure 
to win success in any pursuit. The vast circulation of 
the Ledger gives it an immense influence, It has now a 
larger corps of eminent men as contributors, than any oth- 
er journal in the world, and we are glad to find that the” 
proprietor is continually introducing into its pages a 
larger proportion of the wgitings of the first minds of the 


‘country, and diminishing’ the attention given to fiction 


which is rarely healthful to the mind. If this improve- 
ment goes on, Mr. Bonner may yet exert a mighty influ- 
ence inelevating the morals as well as the literature of 
our country. 
— rt ee ee 
The Yale Agricultural Lectures, 


The approaching course of Lectures and Discussions 
upon agriculture and kindred topies, commencing Feb- 
ruary 5th, and continuing daily through the month, is 
worthy the attention of cultivators throughout the land. 
We can think of nothing better calculated to awakeh 
thought, stimulate progress, and impart practical infor- 
mation, than for a company of practical men to get to- 
gether and spend several weeks in discussing the various 
points connected with soil culture. The convention. at 
New-Haven, last Winter, though defective, perhaps, in 
some respects, as every new enterprise must necessarily 
be, was, on the whole, very satisfactory, and we hear of 
great activity in the efforts now being made to render the 
second convention, as far as possible, superior to the first. 
Among other preparations, there are to be illustrations of 
the subjects presented, inclyding portraits of some of the 
finest animals in the country, etc., ete. The manage- 
ment of horses, a subject of much present interest, 
is to be illustrated by practical demonstrations upon liv- 
ing animals. -This feature alone will be a decided attrac- 
tion, We have not yet seen a full programme of the ex- 
ercise or a list of the distinguished men who will be pres- 
ent and take part in the exercises, though we hear that 
among those who have positively engaged to be there, 
are ; in fruit culture, Wilder, Parsons, and Grant; in Sci- 
ence, Silliman, Johnson, Dadd, ete.; in Agriculture, 
Quincy, Bartlett, French; in Stock, Mortis, Howard, 
oye etc., etc. 

Ve advise every young and middle-aged cultivator in 
Ri country, whe can possibly do so, to arrange te spend 


February at New-Haven. The expense will not be large, 
as the cost of the enterprise is mainly borne by private 
subscription. A contribution of $10 for the whole course, 
will be asked from each attendant, to meet incidental ex- 
penses. Board may be obtained at moderate cost. Full 
particulars on all these matters may be obtained by ad- 
dressing Prof. Jno, A. Porter, at New-Haven, Conn. 





Business Notices, 
ir Bighty Cents a Tine of space, 


aS cee nai sudden changes of our mane are 
sources of PuLmMonaRy, BroncuiaL, and AsTHMATIC 
Arrections. Experience haying proved that simple 
remedies often act speedily and certainly when taken in 
the early stages of the disease, recourse should at once 
be had to “‘ Brawn’s Bronchial Troches,” or Lozenges, let 
the Cold, Cough, or Irritation of the Throat be ever so 
slight, as by this precaution a more serious attack may 
be effectually warded off, Purtic Sreaxers and Sine- 
ERs Will find them effeetual for clearing and strengthen- 
ing the voice. See advertisement. 
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PROSPECTUS 


THE NEW-YORK LEDGER. 

We intend to make the NEW-YORK LEDGER fo 
1861 superior to that of 1860, or of any other year in the 
past. Among our contributors will be the PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES, EDWARD EVERETT, 
GEORGE BANCROFT, WILLIAM CULLEN BRY- 
ANT, JOHN G. SAXE, GEORGE P. MORRIS, N. P. 
WILLIS, GEORGE D. PRENTICE, THOMAS DUNN 
ENGLISH, SYLVANUS COBB, Jr., EMERSON BEN- 
NETT, T. 8S. ARTHUR, P. HAMILTON MYERS, 
Col. WALTER B. DUNLAP, S. COMPTON SMITH, 
JOHN ESTEN COOKE, Mrs. SIGOURNEY, Mrs. 
SOUTHWORTH, FANNY FERN, ANNA CORA 
RITCHIE, ALICE CARY, MARY FORREST, MARI- 
ON HARLAND, Miss E. A. DUPUY, MARY STAN- 
LEY GIBSON, PHEBE CARY, and many Clergymen, 
Professors in Colleges, Statesmen, and other eminent 
writers residing in different parts of the Union. 

Our corps of contributors for the coming year will be sa 
large, and will embrace such a variety of eminent talent, 
that every department of literature will receive the par- 


- ticular attention of some one competent to do it ample and 


special justice. Whether it be popular romance, scientific 
essay, historical sketch, scholastic disquisition, spicy 
paragraph, pathetic ballad, humorous poem, old-fashioned 
love story, timely editorial, or any other ingredient of 
popular and elevated journalism that is to be furnished, 
the LEDGER corps will be sufficient for the task. In 
fact, our contributors will send us, from week to weck, 
much more matter than we can possibly use, so that we 
shall always have a fresh and superabundant supply, 
from which to select THE. VERY BEST. These facis, taken 
in connection with our largely increased means, faciti- 
ties, and experience, warrant us, we think, in promising 
our readers a family paper for the year 1861 which will be 
more interesting and instructive, and in every respect 
more valuable even, than the LEDGER hasbeen in the 
past. 

As an indication of the popularity of the LEDGER, we 
need only state the simple fact, that its circulation is larger 
than that of any other TEN literary papers in the country. 
Its great success is owing to the fact that we secure the 
best writers in the country, and spare no expensein get- 
ting up the BEST FAMILY PAPER—a paper of high moral 
tone. The exalted reputation of its contributors, the prac- 
tical and invariably pure and healthy character of all its 
articles, the cdre which is taken that not even one offen- 
sive word shall appear in its columns, and the superiority 
of its Tales and Sketches, have gained for the NEW- 
YORK LEDGER a position that no literary paper has 
ever before reached. 

—Anna Cora Ritcute, of Richmond, Va., and Col. 
Watrter B, Dunvap, the author of the popular “ Forest 
Sketches,” which were published in our columns some 
time since, will each begin a story in the LEDGER early 
in the new year. Mrs. SourHwortu is also engaged upon 
a new tale, 

—In the next number of the LEDGER we shall publish 
a very interesting article, written expressly for our col- 
umns, entitled, A Day witx Lorp Byron, from the pen 
of the Hon. Grorer Bancrort. 

—Itis with much satisfaction that we announce that 
Mr, Everett will continue his elegant and interesting 
contributions to the LEDGER during the next year. 

As this is the season of the year when Postmasters and 
others are in the habit of forming clubs, we direct their 
particular attention to 

OUR TERMS: 

Single copies, $2 per annum ; two copies, $3; four co 
pies, $6; eight copies, $12. Postmasters and others who 
get up elubs, can afterward add single copies at $1 50. 
The party who sends us $12 for a club of eight copies (all 
sent at one time) will be entitled to acopy free for his 
trouble. Terms invariably in advance. No subscrip- 
tions taken for a less period than one year. Canada sub- 
scribers must send twenty-six cents in addition to the sub- 
scription, to pay the American postage, which is half a 
cent acopy on every paper. The notes of all specie-pay- 
ing banks taken at par. When a draft or check ean con- 
veniently be sent, it will be preferred, as it will, prevent 
the possibility of the loss of money by mail. 

fe We employ no traveling agents. 

Address all communications to 

ROBERT BONNER, Publisher, 
No. 40 Park-row, New-York, 
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SANFORD’S CHALLENGE HEATERS, 

PORTABLE, AND SET IN BRICK, ARE PRO- 
nounced by the most competent judges, to be the best in 
market, giving the largest amount of heat with the Jeast 
fuel, owing to their being so constructed as to burn the 
gases and smoke, and with extensive radiating surface, 
arranged to warm the air rapidly to a soft Summer heat. 
Eight sizes, adapted to warming one or two rooms only, 
or awhole house, CHURCHES, ACADEMIES, PuBLic HaLts, 
etc., etc. Send for book of description and testimonials 
from some of the most respected citizens of New-York 
and elsewhere. 


THE CHALLENGE AIR-TIGHT KITCHEN RANGE, 
suited equally to wood or coal, burns the gases and smoke, 
sifts its ashes, has eight openings for boiling, BROILS 
WITHOUT BURNING OR SMELL OF SMOKE, and without inter- 
rupting boiling; ovENs unusually large, yet BAKING 
QUICKLY and well at the bottom; flues very deep and 
easily cleaned ; water backs, if desired ; CASTINGS EXTRA 
strong. Three sizes. A PREMIUM over all others, 
was awarded at the late New-JERsEY Strate Fair. 
COSMOPOLITE GAS-BURNING AIR-TIGHT PAR- 
LOR RADIATOR AND VENTILATOR. 


This beautifu: stove is all its name denotes. By an in- 
genious, yet simple arrangement of flues, it is so contrived 
as effectually to burn the gases and smoke, fi/ling the in- 
terior with a brilliant blue blaze, and radiating the heat 
so completely, that the bottom of the stove is as hot as any 
other part, 

Besides this, there is a very convenient contrivance in- 
vented expressly for this stove, whereby the perfect com- 
bustion of the coal is secured, with great economy, and at 
the same time the impure air is drawn out of the room. 
FIRE MAY BE KEPT ALL WINTER WITHOUT GOING OUT. 

SANFORD; TRUSLOW, & CO. 
239 and 241 Water street. 

Manufacturers also of a great variety of Cooking and 

Heating Stoves, adapted to every want. 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 
SEWING MACHINES, 


With Important Improvements at Reduced 
Prices, 

These great economizers of time and preservers of 
health, have won the highest premiums at the Fairs of 
the United States Agricultural Society, at the State Fairs 
of Maine, Vermont, Connecticut, New-York, New-Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, Virginia, Mississippi, Missouri, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, Michigan, Wisconsin, Cali- 
fornia ; and at the Fairs of the American Institute, New- 
York; Mechanics’ Association, Boston; Franklin Insti- 
tute, Philadelphia; Metropolitan Mechanics’ Institute, 
Washington; Mechanics’ Institute, Baltimore; Me- 
chanics’ Association, Cincinnati; Kentucky Institute, 
Louisville; Mechanical Association, St. Louis; Me- 
chanics’ Institute, San Francisco, and at hundreds of 
County Fairs. 

““There is no better family machine than this made, 
as we have proved by nearly three years’ use in our own 
family. We want no better.’—American Agriculturist, 
December, 1860. 


Office, 505 Broadway, New-York 
SEND FOR A*CERCULAR. 











No Radical €hanges to be made in the 
American Agriculturist, 
—__»>— 


An intimation near the close of last volume, that we in- 
tended a little change in making up this journal, called 
forth prompt and strong protests from some of our long- 
iime readers, who say: “ give us the paper as it has been 
in the past.” We therefore take occasion to say that we 
intended no radical changes in the form, style, or general 
character of the Agriculturist. We only meant to inti- 
mate that instead of devoting the entire paper to original 
practical essays, wé should aim to give more gleanings, 
from various sources not so much looked to hitherto, such 
as letters from correspondents, the different agricultural 
and other journals, tours of inspection, etc. We are pro- 
viding for the regular receipt of full fifty of the best agri- 
cultural journals published in this country and Europe, 
besides 2000 other periodicals. Our “ busy season” extends 
about from Nov. 15, to Feb. 15th, during which time the 
editorial force must be partly engaged in attending to 
correspondence, seed distribution, business letters, etc. 
This over with, we shail, with our additional.editorial aid 
in the office, be able to examine more carefully our large 
files of journals, especially those treating on agricultural, 
horticultural, and household topics, and to glean from 
them whatever may bof specialinterest and value. Our 





readers will thus get the cream of a large mass of publish- 
ed matter. This will not, however, necessitate any ma- 
terial change in the contents or character of the Agricul- 


turist, 
rt © 


PREMIUMS FOR 1861. 
Vol. XX. 


After close figuring, and liberal terms from manufac- 
turers, we find we can fully keep up the, character of 
our paper, and even improve it, and yet offer the 
large premiums named below. These articles are offered 
as direct pay for time spent in canvassing for names. 
This year we make no distinction between new ad old 
subscribers, though it is supposed that every canvasser 
will not only gather up the names of old subscribers, 
but also secure a large number of new names. 

[3 In selecting articles for premiums, we have aimed 
to get such as are useful and as have been most fre- 
quently calied for by our readers. (23° WE wisH IT 
DISTINCTL¥ UNDERSTOOD that these premiums are offer- 
ed in good faith—no cheap, trashy, imperfect, poorly made 
or second-hand thing, will be sent out, but each article 
offered, is the best of its kind, and every one will be selected 
by the publisher from the very best manufactured, They 
will be the best sold in the market at the prices named. 





CB” We offer nothing for competition. Each premium is 
for a specitied number of subscribers, and no. one’s remuner- 
ation will depend upon what other unknown persons are do- 
ing. Every one aiming for a premium, knows just what he 
or she, is working for; and also that ifa higher premium is 
not secured, a lower one can be taken, 


(r" Any extra specimen copies, or show bills, needed by 


canvassers, Will be freely furnished. We have a very at- 
tractive show bill for 1861 


(2 Only one premium can be paid on the same subscriber. 


C3 Every person colleeting names for premiums, can 
send the names with the money as fast,as obtained, so that 
the subscribers may begin to receive papers ; but if de- 
signed for premiums, two copies of each list of names should 
be sent, one of them marked at the top, “For premitims,” 
also with the nameofthe sender. These duplicate lists will 
be kept on file by themselves, to be referred to in making up 
the premium when any person has completed sending in 
names for Volume XX, 


¢#™ The premiums are offered for subscribers for Volume 
XX (1861), whenever received. Canvassers will have time 
for completing their lists, but the premium will be paid as 
soon as any list is made up—if duplicate lists are sent, to refer 
to at once, 

(@ Clubs need not be confined to one Post Office. 


{3 No premium is sent till specifically asked for, as we 
have many friends who send in large lists but will take no 
premium, and we are not certain that premiums are desired, 
unless the fact be mentioned particularly. 


{a It is believed that all can recommend this journal to 
their friends and neighbors, and urge them to take and read 
it. It will continue to be independent, out-spoken, and re- 
liable, the special friend, advocate, and promoter of the farm- 
er’s interest, and will aim to facilitate and lighten the labors 
of every household, A larger number of instructive as well 
as pleasing engravings, and a greater amount of really use- 
ful information, will be given in yolume twenty, than in 
any preceding one. Onward, upward, isour motto, 


82° Premiums A, to J, are offered for subscribers at the 
lowest club price (80c.), or at the regular price ($1). Any 
person who has commenced sending in names at 8c. and 
finally fails to get the higher number of names, can fall back 
upon the smaller number, by remitting the 20 cents extra on 
each of the smaller number of names required. 


Premium A. 


130 Subscribers at 80 cents each, (or 90 at $1 ecach,) will 
entitle the person getting up the club to one of Wheeler & 
Wilson's best $45 Sewing Machines, (including 
Hemmers) new from the factory,and of the very best 
make, There is no better family machine than this made, 
as we have proved by three years’ use in our own 
family. We want no better—The machines will be selected 
new at the manufactory, be well boxed, and forwarded with- 
out expense to the recipient, except for freight charges after 
leaving the city. Full instructions for setting up and using, 
go with each machine, 


Premium B 


130 Subscribers at 80 cents each, (or 9Q at $1 each,) will 
entitle the person getting up the club toa set of Appletgn's 
New American Cyclopedia, now in cou ol 
publication, consisting of fificen large rolumes of, 710 pages 
each, This is a magnificent work, forming 2 whole library 
embracing every topic of human knowledge. Eleven yol 
umes are now ready, and the remaining four will be fur- 
nished as fast as issued. Price, $45. 

Premium CC, . 

98 Subscribers at 80 cents each, (or 69 at $1 each,) will 
entitle the person getting up the club to one of Willcox & 
Gibbs’ 835 Sewing Machines, including a set of 
Hemmers. This is the best machine of its kind, (sewing 
with one thread), and has several points superior to others. 
It is neat, well made, simple in its operation ;"and haying test- 
ed one for some time past in our own family, we can recom- 
mend it to those who can not afford to bny the higher priced 
double-thread machines. (The regular price ot this machine 
is $30, but we have included in our offer $5 extra for the set 
of Hemmers, because those used with this machine are very 
simple and effective, and should gojwith every one sent out,) 
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The machines given as premiums, will be selected new st the 
factory, be well boxed, and will be forwarded to the recip- 
ient free of expense, except for freight a er leaving the 
city. They will go ont set up ready for use, with printed 
directions for operating. 


Premium D. 


65 Subscribers at 80 cents each, (or 32. at $1 each,) will 
entitle the person getting up the club to one of the New 
$10 Wringing Machines, described on page 247 of the 
August iculturist, This is one of the best labor-saving 
inventions of the day, and we unhesitatingly say that it will 
pay to have one to assist in the washing of every family, 
even if of only moderate size. We wonld not take $50 for 
our machine, if another could not be purchased. 


Premium E, 


45 Subscribers at 80 cents each, (or 20 at $1 each,) will 
entitle the person getting up the club to one of Kendali's 
Aneroid Barometers, described on page 232 of the 
August Agricutturist. Thisis a good portable instrument, 
and valuable to every person as a weather guide, as well ag 
for scientifie purposes, (New price $7.50.) 

Premium fF. 

50 Subscribers at 80 cents each, (or 26 at $t each,) will 
entitle the person getting up the elub to one of the best 
$8 Straw and Hay Cutters. [If preferred, the best 
8S Subsoil Plow (two-horse) will be given.] 


Premium G, 


42 Subscribers at 80 cents each, (or 19 at $1 each,) will 
entifle the person getting up the club to the new and en- 
larged $6} Pictorial dition of Webster's Unabridged 
Dictionary, This standard work comprises 1748 large _ 
Scolumn pages. It is not only an ornament to every 
house, but is of great practical use ; and its full definitions 
place it next to the Cyclopedia as a source of general infor- 
mation, It weighs 83g lbs., and can go by express; ar be 
sent by mail for Lcent perounce within 3000 miles, or ? cents 
per ounce over 3000 miles, 


Premium Hi. 


40 Subscribers at 80 cents each, (or 21 at $1 each,) will 
entitle the person getting up the club to one of the best 
$6); Hand Corn Shellers—a convenient, effective, and 
useful implement, ; 


Premium I, 


30 Subscribers at 80 gents each, (or 16 at $1 each,) will 
entitle the person getting up the club to one extra copy of 
Vol. XX, and also to the 4 previous unbound Yolumes 
of the American Agriculturist, (16, 17, 18, 19,) sent post paid 


Premium J. 


26 Subscribers at 80 cents each, (or 13 at $1 each,) will 
entitle the person getting up the club to a Poeket Miere- 
scope with the celebrated “hour-glasa,” or Coddington 
lens, in a solid silver case, Sent post-paid, 

Premium K. 

25 Subscribers at 89 cents each, will entitle the persor 
getting up the club to an extra copy of Vol. XX, and alsot 
any three of the unbound volumes 16, 17, 18, and 19 sent post 
paid. [20 Subscribers at 80®en<s each to an extra cop 
of Vol, XX, and of those volumes. §” #5 Subscribers 
at 80 cent each, to al &tra copy of Vol. XX, and one of the 
previous volumes, 


Premium L. 


20 Subscribers at 80 cents each, will entitle the person get- 
ting up the club to an assortment of Windsor & Newton's 
Water Color Paints—consisting of 12 colora, put up in 
aneat mahogany ease, with brushes, ete. These Paints are 
imported from London, and are by all considered the best 
in the world, They are adapted to the finest work, or they 
will make a neat and appropiate present to any of our youn- 
ger readers, They will be sent post-paid any where within 
3000 miles. (If to go to the British Provinces or to the Pa 
cific Coast, the recipientevill need to send 84 cents for thc 
extra postage required above the 6 cents per ounce which 
we pay. This and the next premium, if sent with our box 
of seeds going to California in February, can go without 
the extra postage. 

mium M. 

15 Subscribers at 80 cents each, will entitle the person get- 
ting up the club to an Assortment of Hodgkinaon'n 
Water Color Painés, consisting of 24 colors or shades, 
put up in a mahogany case with brushes, cups, ete, These 
are of American manufacture, and thongh not so fine as the 
above, they will answer for ordinary practice by children or 
beginners, and for common sketching. They will also he 
sent by mail, post-paid, (If to go tothe British Provinces, 
or to the Pacific Coast, $1,05 will need to be sent by tne re- 
cipient to pay the extra ge ubove 6 cents per ounce.) 


Premium N. 


10 Subscribers at 80 cents each, will entitle the person get- 
ting up the club to any one of the four previons unbound 
volumes (16, 17, 18, 19,) sent post-paid, 

°° 


Premium 0. . 


237 Subseribers at 80 cents each (or 225 at $t each) will 
entitle the person getting up the elub to one of Geo, A, 
i Prince & Co,3 $75 Melodcens (5 oetayves). These Mela- 
deons are of very superior tone and finish. We have our- 
selves used ope (costing $150) for two years past, and it haa 
given the highest satisfaction, and is pronounced by all who 
have heard it, as one of the very best. The different priced 
instruments are of equally good tone—the price varying with 
the size and style of finish. The size, prices, ete., of these in- 
struménts can be learned particularly by sending a stamp to 
Geo. A. Prince & Co,, Buffalo, N. Y., for an fllustrated’ de- 
scriptive catalogue. The instraments given as Premiams, will 
be sent new directly from the factory at Buffalo, ready box- 
ed, and without extra expense to the rceipient, except far 
freight after leaving the factory. 





gz” The above premium list may be made up by the 
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it, will cause our dealers to hold firmly for better prices, 
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members of a congregation, or Sabbath’School, and an in- 
strument thus secured for a church or school-room. 


Premium P. 

182 Subscribers at 80 cents each (or 105 at $1 each) will 
entitle the person getting up the club to one of Geo. A. 
Prince & Cos $60 Melodeons (4% octaves.) See re- 
marks above. 

Premium Q. 

130 Subscribers at 80 cents each (or 9O at $1 each), will 
entitle the person getting up the club to one of Geo, A. 
Prince & Co’s $345 Melodeons (4 octaves.) See remarks 
above. N. B.—Higher priced Melodeons will be given for 
larger lists, in the same proportion, 

Book Premiums. 

Vluable Book Premiums.—lInetead of the above 
premiums, any person getting up a club of 20 or more names 
may choose any desired Books from the list “(advertised on 
page 350 of Nov. No.) to the amount of 12 cents for each 
name forwarded at 8) cents, (or 32% cents foreach name sent 
at $1,) and the books will be sent post-paid. (If to go over 
3000 miles, the recipient will need to send 20cents for extra 
postage on each dollar's worth of books.) $#"Persons mak- 
ing up aclub for any of the above premiums, and getting 
some names over the required amount, will be entitled to 
books for the surplus names, 

———s + Oe oe - 


Ciubs, 
Can at any time be increased, by remitting for each ad- 
dition, the price paid by the original members—provided 
the subscriptions al] date back to the same starting point. 


_ The back numbers will, of course, be sent to added names. 
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A Capital Present. 

A year’s subscription to the American Agriculturist. 
Every successive number is a fresh present. It is a good 
way to do a favor to distant relatives and friends, as well 
as to friends and neighbors near at hand. 


Please Remember the German Edition. 

We are publishing, at a good deal of expense, a com- 
plete edition of the Agriculturist inthe German Lan- 
guage, every way equal to the English Edition. Will our 
friends please remind their German neighbors of the fact. 

Missing Nambers Supplied. 

Any copy of the Agriculturist, failing to reach a subscriber 
throngh carelessness of the mails will be cheerfully replaced 
without charge. Copies received, and afterwards lost or 
spoiled, will be supplied at the regular rates. 


Market Review, Weather Notes, etc. 


AMERICAN Aonrcun ULTURIST OFFICE, ’ 
New-York, Wgdnesday, Dec. 19, 1860. § 

The political excitement, and the cgnsequent financial 
disturbance, have materially affecd the markets for 
Breadstuffs, and farm produce generally, in common with 
all other business. There is an abundance of flour, wheat 
and corn in the country, and a large demand for them 
abroad, but the difficulty has been to obtain the requisite 
funds or credit to move them. In the usual course of 
trade, exporters send breadstuffs, cotton, &c., abroad, and 
draw 60-day drafts upon the proceeds. These drafts, con- 
stituting foreign exchange, are sold to importers of foreign 
goods, and the proceeds used in paying for the crops 
brought from the interior. Owing partly to the disturb- 
ances resulting from a senseless fright or panic, and part- 
ly to the fact that our exports have exceeded the imports, 
and thus brought England in debt to us, it has been next 
to impossible to sell the exchange, or drafts. This has of 
course crippled the dealers here, and stopped -their pur- 
chases from producers, who in turh have been unable to 
pay their home merchants, and they have of course been 
prevented from paying their indebtedness to the City im- 
porters and jobbers, and these last have been compelled 
to diminish their foreign orders for goods, reducing still 
further their ability to purchase exchange. The whole 
business, thus connecte@ by a continuous chain, is weak- 
ened by a defect in any one of itg links. The dead lock 
is now being loosened by the forwarding of gold from 
England to purchase breadstuffs, cotton, etc., and busi- 
ness is reviving somewhat ....From the above causes, the 
movements in breadstuffs have not been active during the 
month. Holders have been forced to sell their stocks of 
flour, wheat, corn, and cotton, at whatever prices they 
could get} to raise the means to meet their liabilities in the 
West and South, for which they had accepted drafts 
drawn by the country dealers. This pressure to sell has 
depressed prices ; and in some cases the loss has been so 
severe that dealers have been seriously crippéed, and two 
or three leading houses, and several smaller ones, have 
suspended payment. The better feeling now springing 
up, induced by large receipts of foreign gold, and by the 
fact that people are getting used to the panic, and are 
earing less for it, is having a favorable effect upon the 
markets, and prices are looking upward. Holders are 
not anxious to sel. The fact that Great Britain must yet 
draw largely upon us“tor food, and send gold to pay for 














especially as no very great supplies can be received from 
the West until Spring navigation opens. The operation 
of the “panic” checked the receipts even before canal 
navigation closed, and only small lots have since come 
forward by railroad. The stocks here are pretty large, 
but the demand for Eastern consumption and for export 
will soon reduce them ; and if the political excitement 
shall in a ineasure cease, high prices are likely to prevail 
here before Spring. This will lead to the forwarding of 
grain, flour and corn somewhat earlier by the railroads. 
On the whole, though the delay, loss, and present embar- 
rassment are great, we can read no gloomy indications for 
farmers in the future. There is just as much money, and 
as much produce, and as great a foreign want of it, as be- 
fore the great “scare,” and things will right themselves 
ere long. The present prices—which are better than a 
week since, and those current a month ago, are indicated 


in the table below. 
CURRENT WHOLESALE PRICES, 


Wu eaT—C smaie Ww inte, tae 
WUOMER WIRD, 4.00 000000000 
Southern White... ; 
All kinds of Red, . 
as enew-  euaene ceeaiee 
White ..... bp weduie 
Mixed.. .. Kinases unnas 
Oats—Western.............--- 
State... ne hoe bebe ne ounnnesecion 
oe 


Nov. 17. 
FLouR—Su perf to ExtraState. $5 15 @ 5 
Superfine Western.. ...... 515 @5 
Extra Western..... . 540 @7 
Fancy to Extra Genesee, .... 560 @ 72 
Saper. to Extra Southe rh, 550 @75 
RYE FLovu  epiages and Super. 42 
CoRN ME 37 
14 
» 15 
B15 
2 135 










BARLFY... 

hay, in bales, per 100 Ibs... 
Corron—Midd ings, per Ib... 
Rice, per 100 lbs... 56 
Hops, crop of 1860, per 1b. 
PorK—New Mess, per bbl 
Prime, new, per bb! ; 
Beer—Repac ked mess . 














Country mess. 5 
Larp, in bbls, per 1b_ 95 Ox 
Burrer—Western, . 15 10 @ 5 
State, per _ Se a ; 20 b @ 2 
CE os neccncepesnccoescesx es 11 9@ il 
E@@s—Fresh, per dozen.,..... 21 21 @ 
Western, per doz. ki 19 wa B 
PouLTRY—Fowls, per 1b.. 4 2 @ 2B 
Chickens, p' pert Bs cian sve : AH 9@ 2B 
Geese, per lt cianehbabseee ; 10 6 @ 10 
POG, BOT TD on. coccncses 0» if 10 « 2 
Turkeys, per Bato. fertes it 10 12 
Partridges, @ pair............. 6s Dm Rm 
FEATHERS, Live Geese, Pe lb.. 53 Ho Bw 
SEED—Clover, per lb.. 104 iX@ 86 
Timothy, per bushel. aaate > @ 2% 
SvGAR—Brown, per i, 8 , WM 
MOoLassEs, New-Orleans, D. gi.. 45 35 
CoFFEE, Rio, per 143 13 
Tospacco—Kentucky, &e .p. Ib. 13 13 
Seed Leaf, per lb. @ 2% 25 
WooLt—Domestic fieece, p. Ib.. Bt @ 38 aK 
Domestic, pulled, per Ib.. : 3 @ 4 45 
Hemp—Undr'd Am.,, per tun..150 @160 
Dressed American, ani tun, .19 GD 
TALLOw, per lb......... -” Wx@ 10% 94 
OIL CAKE, er tun............. 83.00 @39 00 i 
APPLES, Prime, per epee 17% @200 @ 2 00 
Medium, # Be citvassdeus 2. 150 @ »: 50 
Common, per bbl Sea aubiseal 7 @100 0 @ 100 
Extra Dessert Apples aS 250 @30 
Dried Apples, per Ib .......... 8K@ 5 3 @ 4 
Dried Peaches, per Ib.. 10 @ 18 5 @ 12% 
PoTaTors—Mercers, pe er bbl. 1 5 @ 200 200 @ 250 
Peach Blows, @ bbl..... .... 13 @223 
Sweet, Ving, ver DbL. 32 @ 350 
350 @ 400 


Delaware and N.. ory PbDL.. 


B 2 

3 

4 
ONIONS, my ‘alee bl 17 @ 2 12 
White, per t ” @3 50 
TwRNIPg, per bbl  @1R 
CABBAGES, per 100, 400 @S8 00 
SQuasuHeEs,.per bbl. 150 @200 
PUMPKINS, # 100 600 @12 00 
CRANBERRIES, Ea . 1000 @12 00 
~ Western, # Tea penpals ee, 800 @100 
CELERY, # dozen....i..... «+. 3 @100 

TRANSACTIONS AT THE NEW-YORK MARKETS, 

RECEIPTS. Flour, Wheat. Corn. Rue. Barley. Oot. 


5 days this month 489,809 3,691,500 778,000 14,120 167, "300" 817, 

25 days Jast month 555,508 3,827,854 910, 361 36,123 429, ‘019 580; esd 
SALES. Flour, Wheat. Corn, Rye. Barley. 
25 daysthismon., 325,000 1,752 000 1,240,000 * 23,150 342,000 
25 days/astmon., 508,310 4, 67, 500 2,147,500 115 5,400 634) 700 


Exports of Breadstuffs from New York, Jan. 1 to Dec. 12. 


SN ORE MOOR is i n'ense aves cod 836,970 1,761,704 
Rye Flour, bbs..... as cceccovce ++. 5,608 7,800 
eo Og ees 75,670 85,916 
Wheat, DUSK <.. 22.5000 Ksaoeee . «202,026 12,204,003 
COUR, DUE. cine cs cadicecessveess 179,929 3,249,713 


The receipts at tide-water of the principal kinds of 
Breadstuffs from the opening of the Canals to and inelud- 
ing the 7th of December, have been as follows: 

1860. 1859. 1858. 


Canal open... ......../ April 5. April 15, April 28. 
Flour bbls. ........ 1,175,100 903,296 1,860,300 
Wheat, bush... 19, 557,400 5,110,533 §,232,7 
Corn, bush ... . 14,290, 800 2,466,207 6,697,7 
Barley, bush..... . 2,871,600 3,305,279 3,422,200 
Rye, bush.......... . 336,600 392,700 507,600 


Oats, bush.... ..... 6,717,600 6,403,400 5,127,100 


N. YW. Live Stock Markets.—Tur Carre 
Markets have been less crowded for two weeks past, and 
prices have advanced moderately. During five weeks 
ending to-day (Dec. 19), the receipts have been 23,748 or 
4,750 per week, against over 5,000 per week, for the pre- 
vious month. Muchof the stock has been poor, and sold 
at low rates. At to-day’s general market, with 4,479 bul-_ 
locks on sale, many of which were of prime quality, de- 
signed for Christmas show beef, sales were pretty brisk at 





1lc.@12jc. per lb., dressed weight, for extra or premium 
beeves- - 9}c.@l0c. for first quality 7c.@8 ic. 
for fair to good 5c.@7c. for poor———Averuge 8c. 

Vea Catves.—Receipts have been light, numbering 
only 2,579 for the past five weeks, or 516 per week. Prices 
are low, however, very few calves bringing 7c. per lb., 
live weight ; most go at 5c.@6¥c. 

SHEEP AND LamBs have come in moderately, the re- 
ceipts for the past five weeks being but 49,269, or a week- 
ly average of 9,864, against over 13,000 last month. The 
lack in numbers is made up, in part, by extra size and fat- 
ness, especially this week of ‘Christmas muiton. One lot 
of 100 head has just been sold at $925, or about 7c. per lb. 
live weight ; 14 head averaging 210 lbs. alive, sold for $18 
each, while single animals are reported at $25, and even 
$33 per head. Of course they were very large and very 
fat, such as are only seen Christmas week. Fair lots of 
sheep which will dress 60 lbs., are worth 5¢.@5¢c. per 
ib. dive weight. The market is quite brisk just now. 











Live HoGs.—Receipts since our last report amount to 
65,030, or 12,606 per week. The market is overstocked 
just now, over 15,000 having been received during the past 
week. Packers take most ofthem at 434¢.@5c. per lb. 
live weight for corn fed, and 44c.@4%c. for-still hogs, 
whichis fully le. per lb. lower than last reported. 


The Weather, since our last report, has generally 
been fine, witha gradual hardening into genuine Winter. 
Little snow has fallen just here, thus far. Our DatiLy 
WEATHER Nores, condensed, read thus: November, 20, 
21, 22, clear, fine, cool—23, rainy day—24, ciear, cool— 
25, cold, mercury, 15°—26, clear and cool, rain at night— 
27, rain A. M., cloudy P. M.—28, cloudy, rain at night— 
29, fine—30, rain. December, 1, cloudy, snow at night 
pat cool and cloudy, ground white with snow, but soon 
disappeared—3, clear, fine—4, snow and rain—35, clear, 2 
inches snow, making poor sleighing for a short time—6, 
clear and fine—7, cloudy—8, snow storm A. M., cloudy 

M., 4 inches snow on ground, and fair sleighing—9, 
clear, fine, cool—10, cloudy A. M., rain P. M., and at 
night, carrying off most of es snow—ll, to 14, clear and 
cool—15, coldest day of the season, mercury 10°—16, 17, 
18, clear and fine, milder but still cold—19, cold rain. 


Thermometer at 6 A. M., New-York. 


(Observations carefully made upon a standard Ther- 
mometer (Fahrenheit.)—,r indicates rain, s, snow.] 


NOVEMBER. 
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Mies ‘to be sure of insertion must be re- 
ceived at latest by the 15th of the preceding month. 
T ERMS— (invariably cash before insertion) : 
FOR THE ENGLISH EDITION ONLY. 
Fifty cents per line of space for each insertion. 
One whole column (145 lines), or more, $60 per column, 
32 Business Notices, Zighty cents per line of space. 
FOR THE GERMAN EDITION ONLY, 
Ten cents per line of space for each insertion, 
One whole column (130 lines), or more, $10 per column, 
G2" Business Notices, teoenty cents a line, 


FOR BOTH EDITIONS, ENGLISH sae GERMAN, 
five cents per line; $65 per colun 


Pit css Notices Eighty. “wad cents per line. 
PORTABLE STEAM ENGINES. 
A. N. Wood & Co., 


Eaton, N. Y. 
1 L. C. TABER, W. MORSE. 





A. N. WOOD. 





The above cut peerentate a Portable Engine of entirely 
new y pattern, built by A. N. WOOD & CO., which is acknowi- 
edged by all to be the most compact and durable of anything 
yet devised for an Engine. A gentleman in La. writes us that 
he received his 12-horse power, and although it was cgtirely 
discocnected from the boiler, the machine being so simple 
and well fitted, he, without the assistance of an engineer, put 
it together, changed the eccentric and reversed the motion. 
Persons interested in steam power, by enclosing = will 
receive our Circular, giving list, price,  Gescription. ete ete 
& CO, 


Eaton, N. Y., Oct, 1st, 1860, 
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VALUABLE FARM FOR SALE OF 330 
acres of choice land, 200 under good improvement, 2 
dwellings (1 of brick,) 2 large barns, 2 orchards of ¢ pples, 1 of 
pears, plums, cherries, quinces, &c., &c.; 144 miles from Rail- 
youd station, 20 miles north of Detroit by Plank-road, Or 
half would be sold to suit purchaser, Price $12,000, if divid- 
ed, $6000 and $7000. Address E, WRIGHT HALL, 
Mt. Clemens, Macomb Co., Mich, 
Or a loan wanted of $6 to $8,000 on the farm at 10 per cent. 


RANVILPE (Ohio )FEMALE ACADEMY will 
commence Spring and Summer Session Feb, 7, 1861, Ad- 
dress W. P. KERR, A. M,, Principal, Granville, Licking Co.,O, 





} = s 
Bee Keeping Explained. 
The best PRACTICAL work yet published. Sent for $1. 
Bees for sale by the swarm, With Italian Queens, Glass 
Honey Boxes, &¢., &c. Circulars with particulars sent to all 
applicants, Address, M. Quimby, St. Johnsville, N. Y. 


MUNN & COMPANY, 
PROPRIETORS OF THE SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, AND 
AGENTS FOR PROCURING AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 

PATENTS. 
‘They refer to FIFTEEN THOUSAND Inventors, who have 
had bisiness done by them, Pamphlet of advice, i6 pages, 
sent tree, Patent Laws and Regulations, 100 pages, 25 cents, 


by mail 
‘OFFICE, 87 Park Row, New-York, and Washington, 


SOLD ON COMMESSION, 
Such as Flour, Buiter, Cheese, Lard, Provisions of all kinds, 
Grain, Eggs, Poultry, Game, &c., &c. 
SAAC EMENS, 226 FRONT-ST., NEW-YORK, 
SOR TO THE FIRM OF HAIGUT & EMENS. 
to the Editor American Agriculturist, 
E. R. Cooper, Cashier, Market Bank, New-York. 











SUCCES 
tefers 








6) = CENTS SAVES $5. Don’t forget that the 

4m @F Russia Waterproof makes boots and shoes last as long 

again, Sold everywhere, Principal Depot 297 ab ee 
Vv. C. GRAY, 





USSIA OR BASS MATS, SELECTED EX- 
ysressly for budding and tying, GUNNY BAGS, 
TWINES. HAY ROPES, &c., suitable for Nursery purposes, 
for sale in lots to suit by D. W. MANWARING, 
Importer, 248 Front-st 








: ints . . 

Bloomington Nursery, Illinois. 
At Junction Ill, Central [Dubuque and or and St. Louis, 
Alton and Chicago Railroads, Established 1852. 120 acres 
Fruit, Ornamental, and Nursery Stock, a very general and 
reliable assortment, cheap for Cash, Particular attention in- 
vited to the splendid stock and assortment of One Year Apple 
Graysts, mostly 2 to 3 feet, 1000, $25. Also Root Grafts, 10,000 
$50, for our ordinary and we may add, unusually successful 
quality [from which above named fine 1 vear olds] Root 
rafts, extra strong y: order only,] 10,000 $75,. Dwarf Fruit, 
choice Currants and Grapes, many sorts. ALulberry, Dow- 
ning’s kverbeari 816 per doz. Gooseberry, Blackberry, 
Raspberry, 1000 $1i ). Strawberry, including Wilson's 
and both McAvoy’s, 1000 35, Asparagus, strong, 3 year, 1000 
barb, including Linnus and Victoria, t7'e¢, 1000° 830 
. Apple Stooks, good, 2d size for budding *15, 
ice, Pear, Plum, Mahaleb, and Rose Stocks, Apple 
‘ és, Roses, Shrubs, and Bul superb 
Evergreens, Nursery grown, several sorts, 1000 $10, 
¢ carefully done. See Catalogues, Address. Ploon- 

+ F. K, PHCENIX, 


eok SALE. — LARGE STANDARD ~ PEAR 
Trees of th 


ne choicest varicties g@also, Plum, Cherry, and 























Apole Trees, and many kinds of Shrubbery, &c., &e,; ut our 
Naser Tioga, Tioga Co., Pennsylvania, 
Tic Sept. 26, 186), WICKHAM & BLOODGOOD, 


;RRNAMENTAL TREES.—HENRY LITTLE, OF 
Bangor, Maine, continues to supply orders for .vergreen 
and Deciduous Trees at his usual low prices, He has had the 
experience of 30 years in the business, Catalogues sent ¢ i 






Strawberries! Strawberries ! 
“ By their fruits ye shall know them.” 

What Strawberry shall I _— ? Why! the Wilson‘’s Al- 
bany.—Why? Because it is the most productive, the largest, 
and finest Derry out, Iu factit is the “fashionable” berry, 

Originated at the Albany Nursery, where plants can be 
procured by addressing JOHN WiLSON, Albany, N. Y. 

Price per 100 plants............ £ 
do, 1000 do. 

Libe 


il discount to the trade. 
POO BUSH. GOOD CLEAN PEACH SEED 
oa for sale, collected froma healthy trees. Address 
JOHN DONALDSON, Nurseryman, Kittaning, Pa. 


CARROT, BEET, AND TURNIP SEEDS, of the 
various kinds, of extra quality, for sale by J. E. MA- 
COMBER, Wholesale Seed Grower, Portsmouth, R. I. 


BROWN OR KING PHILIP AND POP CORN, 
WANTED, a few hundred bushels selected ears of cach, 
[to and of best quality, send sample and lowest price de- 
vered in this city. KR, L, ALLEN, 139 & 191 Water-st., N.Y. 


























BUIST’S GARDEN MANUAL AND AL- 
MANAC FOR 1861. 


BUIST’S ALMANAC AND GARDEN MANUAL, 
BUIST’S GARDEN MANUAL AND ALMANAC, 
BUIST’S ALMANAC AND GARDEN MANUAL. 
CONTAINS USE® UL HORTICULTURAL INFORMATION, 
THE CULTIVATION OF VEGETABLES, FRUITS, AND 
FLOWERS. 
LISTS OF THE MOST DESIRABLE VARIETIES, 
MAILED ON THE RECEIPT OF A LETTER STAMP, 
R. BUIST & SON, 
SEED GROWERS AND NURSERYMEN, 
PHILADELPHIA 











Fo Onion Growers. 

A neat pamphlet of 42 pages, containing the condensed 
but plain directions of Seventeen practical Onion Growers, 
residing in different parts of the country ; and embracin 
full directions for every item of labor from selecting see: 
and preparing ground, to harvesting and_ marketing crop. 
Nowhere else can so full, complete, and useful “infor”: 4- 
tion on this subject be found. Sent post-paid on receipt 
of 21 cents (or seven 3-cent stamps). Address 

PrenisneR*or AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST.” 











» Stone Mason Cabbage. 


This is the standard cabbage in the Boston Market, betpg 
an improvement on the Magon in size of the head, It may be 

rown either as a Fall or Winter Cabbage, being later than 
he Mason. It heads very hard, is very tender and sweet, and 
is unsurpassed for liability for heading. From H, W, Murray, 
Esq., West River, Maryland, “They are the most delicate and 
delightful Cabbage I ever tasted. My iA rdener [now nearly 
70 years of age,] says, he never saw such, [intend to plant 
largely next Spring.” 

From §. Mandeville, Freedom Plains, N. Y., “I have not 
had Cabbage head as well, and give as good satisfaction for 
20 years.” From L, B. Legg, Dover, N. H., “It is the best 
Cabbage I ever saw, either for the table or market, It is sure 
to head, and hard, too.” From Mr, Jos, Hathaway, of Marble- 
head, “It is an extraordinarily good kind. I carry mo cab- 
bage to market, that gives such satisfaction, Ihave not had 
ahead failon half an-acre.” From David Buxton, Jr., So. 
Danvers, Mass., “It is the hardest heading and_ best cabbage 
that I ever cultivated, I find that under Es cabbage cul- 
ture every plant on an acre will set a goo head. I can guar- 
anty this,” From Mr, Allen Rowe, Swampscott, Mass., “I 
raise the Stone Mason Cabbage by the acre, and would raise 
no other, were the seed given me, Give them a fair chance, 
and they all head as hard as bricks. They are an excellent 
Cabbage to keep through the Winter, for they are as hard in 
the Spring, as when they were pat in the cellar, and peal like 
amorange.” I warrant my seed fresh and pure, growing it 
myself from selected heads, and wholly from the center shoot, 

One ounce of seed, with full instruction for cultivation, 33 
cts.; four ounces $1.00; one pound, $4.00, all post-paid; or $: 
to those paying their’ own freight. A liberal discount to 
dealers, Seed warranted to reach all who purchase, 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Massachusetts. 


Seeds! Seeds! Seeds! 
Garden, Vegetable, Grass and 
Flower Seeds 
OF EVERY DESIRABLE VARIETY. 

Descriptive priced Catalogues No, 1 and No.2 for private, 
or family use ; and No, 3 Trade list, forwarded on application. 


ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 
No, 876 Broadway, New-York. 
2 


Hubbard Squash Seed, 


This is now universally conceded to be the sweetest, dryest 
and richest flavored of all the varieties of the squash family. 
Being the original introducer of this ey I bring to mar- 
ket the purest seed grown, and am ready to supply dealers at 
rates below all competition. 

Fora single pound $1; a package of about 50 seed, 15 cents, 

MARROW SQUASH—EXTRA PURE, 

The Hubbard for a Winter ery and the best quality of 
Marrow for a Fall Squash—not the many mongrel varieties 
grown in all parts of this country, a mixture with the African 
and South American varieties, with the original Marrow. I 
introduce to the publie the purest variety in the United 
States, John M,. Ives, Esq., who was the original introducer 
ot the Marrow Squash, certifies as follows of the seed from 
which these Squashes were grown: “I hereby certify, that the 
Marrow Squashes raised by Mr. Franklin Alley, and pur- 
chased by Mr. James J. H. Groner’, of Marblehead, Mass., 
for seed purposes, are the purest I Show of in this country, 
being the purest I have seen for many years past,” 

Iain ready to supply the public with seed, post-paid, in 
packages containing about 50 seed, for 25 cents; two pack- 
a {0 cents; one pound, $1, to purchasers paying their own 

} Dealers supplied at a liberal discount, Circulars 












seed will be sent by return mail, aud warranted to reach 
all purchasers 


JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass, 
“ ARDEN SEEDS.—THE UTMOST CARE Is 


M taken to hawe my Seeds pure, reliable, and true to their 
kind—most of which are grown expressly for my sales, 

Orders trom dealers for Seeds in papers or in. bulk, will be 
furulshed on as good terms, as by any other reliable house in 
the country. Wholesale price lists will be sent by mail on ap- 





plication, R. L, ALLEN, 189 & 191 Water-st., New-York. 





Fruit Seeds. Fruit Seeds, 
Apple, Pear, Quince, Currant, Gooseberry, Raspberry, and 
Strawherry seeds, 
Peach, Cherry, Nectarine, and Apricot Pits, A full assort- 
ment of Garden, Field, and Flower Seeds, 
Prive list sent on application, 
R. L, ALLEN, 189 & 191 Water-st., New-York. 





RrOW is THE TIME TO BEGIN KEEPING 
A the Farm Record, a most novel and usefal work that 
should be in the hands of every intelligent farmer, ‘T'wo_Sil- 
ver Médals have recently been awarded for it by the N.Y, 
State Agricultural Society. It is arranged for 2% years, and 
will be a valuable heir-loom in any farmer's family. Price $3. 
Our Catalogue is sent free to er! hows 
SAXTON & BARKER, Agricultural Book Publishers, 
25 Park Row, New-York, 


MERICAN STOCK JOURNAL.—Tue THIkD 
VoLuME commences January Ist, 1861, 

Devoted especially to matters relating to domestic animals. 
The largest, and cheapest, paper of the kind in the world, 
Published Monthly, at No. Park-Row, New-York. Price, 
#1,00 per year in. advance. Specimen copies gratis. 

. C. LINSLEY, Editor and Proprietor. 
OTIS F, 2. WAITE, Associate Editor. 


Wiowing Machine Club, 

We wish to form a club of farmers who shall select and 
have built_expressly for tlrem, 100 Mowers, or Mowers and 
Reapers. Write at once, stating the kind of machine pre- 
ferred, We wish to effect a saving of 15 to 20 pi cent on the 
usual prices, Address 8. G. FIELD, 








Worcester, Mass. 





‘ “ 
School Teachers Wanted. 

The subscriber wishes to employ one School Teacher in 
exch county of the United States, to trayg! and introduce the 
“New Encyclopedia of all Nations,” and the “ Pictorial New 
World,” with Steel and Colored Engravings, Maps, Charts, 
&¢, JUST ISSUED, Apply. by letter immediately to 

HENE 3ILL, Publisher, Norwich, Conn, 


Money can be IMfade 
By selling GOOUly BOOKS. Some Agents are making $2,000 
a year, Send for a Catalogue of Books suited especially for 


ont’s Sales—with terms, etc, Address 
— i. ) 2% Park Row, New-York, 





ED'K W. PRINCE, 


ear ae Employment may be had by ad- 
dressing (post-paid,) RK. SEARS, 181 William-st., N.Y. 











Now IS THE TIME 
TO SUBSCRIBE 
. FOR THE 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 


COMMENCEMENT OF THE SEVENTH VOLUME. 
JANUARY, 1861, 


The publishers of THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY have 
pleasure in announcing that the new volume, to commence 
with the number for January, 1861, will contain features of 
remarkable interest and attractiveness. Among these may 
be named ; 





A NEW NOVEL 
BY MRS, HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 


Author of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” and “The Minister's Woo- 
ing.” . 


A NEW NOVEL 
BY CHARLES READE, 
Author of “ Christie Johnstone,” “ Peg Woffington,” ete. 
NEW STORIES, 
BY MISS HARRIET PRESCOTT, 
Author of “The Amber Gods,” and “Sir Rohan’s Ghost,” . 
A NEW ROMANCE, 
By the author of “Charles Auchester,” and “ Counterparts,” 
Also, contributions in Prose and Poetry, by 
HENRY W. LONGFELLOW, RICHARD B. KIMBALL, 
NATHAN'L HAWTHORNE, GEORGE 8, HILLARD, 
OLIVER W. HOLMES, ROSE TERRY, 
JAS, RUSSELL LOWELL, REV. DR. BELLOWS, 
RALPH W. EMERSON, MRS. FANNY KEMBLE, 
JOHN G. WHITTIER, CHARLES E, NORTON, 
BAYARD TAYLOR, WINTHROP SARGENT, 
EDWIN P. WHIPPLE, T. W. HIGGINSON, 
HENRY GILES, Cc. C, HAZEWELL, 
And other distinguished writers, 





WHAT THE CRITICS SAY, 

“The Atlantic is already recognized, at home and abroad, 
” the ps ee ged oe mapas begat ae and its indepen- 
dence of thought and speech have gained for it confi Dp 
and esteem.”—[N, Y. Evening Post™ ae 

“Tt is with feelings of weli-grounded pride in the position 
which American periodical literature Res gained, that any 
American must notice the present and prospective manage- 
mentof our ablest monthly magazine, In its own fleld, The 
Atlantic has been er unrivaled since the issue of the 
first number, in November, 1857. Following up the triumpha 
of the present year, Messrs, Picknor & Fields announce for 
the seventh volume, which will commence with January. 
181, a list of solid attractions that cannot fail to greatly in: 
crease the iarge circulation already established. They have 
such a constellation of contributors as never before made 
brilliant the progress of an American serial. And so long ax 
= Th ag om rape _ liberal jndement now dlis- 
played, The Atlantic must rema most significan 
American thought.”"—{N, Y. Worlt, we 

“Tts success, thus far, has been ample, and as creditable to 
the country as it is, no doubt, satisfactory to the publishers ; 
andit is wholly due to the intrinsic merit and variety of its 
matter, and the vigor and independence with which its lite- 
rary tone has been sustained,”—{ Boston Journal, 

“The Atlantic is the only truly American magazine of gen- 
eral literature, art, and politics; in the two forimer fons. e 
above the common standard, and in the latter the embodi 
ment of the spirit of 76, and its voice the glorious Declaration 
of Independence,”"—{Commercial Times, Oswego, N, Y, 

“It has gained the highest repute ever held by an Aimeri- 
can magazine, and hashad a marked effect for good upon 
American literature. With such a list of writers as it now 
announces, its future promises an increased brilliancy and 
power.’ —| Boston Gazette, 

“ We like The Atlantic, and avail ourselves of every 0 
tunity to say so.”—| Newport (R. 1.) Mercury, rr allel 
j “It aye sbuntoes tood 3 hougt and rational en 

oyment, and the publishers are doing a real service 2 
country.”—-{ Democrat, Bedford, Ps. = bach: cn 

“We should be puzzled to tind among our own gn 
anything of its kind to excel The Atlan ic."—{London” me 
Critic. 

“Tts articles are universally contributed by writers of ac- 
knowledged merit and represen, and the marked seodees 
which has attended its publication is the best evidence of its 
sterling value.”—[Pittsburgh Pa, Chronicle, 

“The Atlantic is eminently calculated for the perus 
bigs and intellectual class of readers.”--( Philadelphia. Lie 
quirer, 





TERMS: 

Three Dollars per annum, or Twenty-five Cents a Number. 

Upon the receipt of the subscription price, the publishers 
will mail the work to any part of the United States, pre- 
paid, Subscriptions may begin with either the first or any 
subsequent number, The postage on THE ATLANTIC js 
Thirty-six Cents a year, if prepaid, “ 

tz The page@iptf THE ATLANTIC are stereotyped, and 
back numbers can be supplied, 

REDUCED PRICES TO CLUBS, 
Two Copies... 
Five Copies... 
Eleven Copics. 
PREMIUMS FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS, 

The publishers of THE ATLANTIC offer, as inducements 
to those who wish to aid in increasing the circulation of ihe 
magazine, a large and very liberal List oF PREMIUMS, in 
value from fifty cents to fifty dollars, which will be sent, with 
sample copies of the magazine, gratis, to all who may apply. 

We will send a copy of the ATLAMMBIC MONTHLY, and a 
copy of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year, for $3. 

All orders should be addressed to 

” TICKNOR & FIELDS, Publishers, 
No, 185 Washington-st,, Boston, Mass, * 
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SEVEN YEARS! 


a os 

Seven ycars of unrivaléd success Nave crowned the efforts 

of this popular institution in cissominating throughout every 
qaarter of the country a taste 1or 


THE TRUE, THE BEAUTIFUL, THE G0OD. 


Over three hundred thousand homes Wave been made the 
recipients of truly choice cngravings, beautiful works of art, 
and good wholesome literature, through its agency. 1t has done 
more to disseminate Art and Literary taste throughout the 
country, than any other means yet devised, It receives the 
Support Of leading men of every section. Itis fn fact the 

ONLY ART EXPONENT IN AMERICA, 
Governors, Editors, Ministers, Artists, Farmers, Mechanics, 
Merchants, and the Women of America, have given it the seal 
of their hearty approbation, At sinall cost it places within 
reach of all classes the means of beautifying their homes, 
thus becoming the media of advancing good taste and social 
progress, 

? ve bd ea %¢ ee 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Auy person can become a member by subscribing tree dol. 
lara, for which sum they will receive 
1st.—TLe large and superb steel engraving, 30 x 38 inches, 


entitled, 


“FALSTAFF MUSTERING HIS RECRUITS,” 


2d.—Dune copy, one yéar, of that elegantly illustrated maga- 
zine, 


“THE COSMOPOLITAN ART JOURNAL,” 
3d.—Four admissions, during the season, to 


* “The Gallery of Paintings,” 
548 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK. 
In addition to the above benefits there will be given to sub- 
ecribers, as gratuitous premiums, over 


FIVE HUNDRED BEAUTIFUL WORKS 
. OF ART! 


comprising valuable paintings, marbles, parians, outlines, 
&c., forming a truly national benefit. 

Tuk SUPERB ENGRAVING, Which every subscriber will ro- 
ceive, entitled, “FaLsTarr MUSTERING HIS RecrvITs, is 
one of the most beautiful and popular engravings ever issued 
in this country. It is done on steel, in jine line and stfpple, 
and is printed on heavy plate paper, 30 by 88 inches, making a 
inost choice Ornament, suffable for the walls of either the 
library, parlor, or office, Its subject is the celebrated scene 
of Sir John Falstaff receiving in Justice Shallow’s office, the 
recruits which have been gathered for his “ragged regiment.” 

The Art Journat? is too well known to the whole country to 
need commendation, It is a magnificently illustrated maga- 
zine of Art, containing Essays, Stories, Poems, Gossip, &e,, 
by the very best writers in America. 


The Engraving is sent to any part of the country by indil, 
with safety, being packed in a cylinder, postage prepaid. 

Subscriptions will be received until the Evening of the 31st 
of January, 1361, at which time the books will close,and the 
premiums are given to subscribers, 

No person is restricted to a single subscription —Those re- 
mitting $15, are entitled to five memberships and to one extra 
Engraving for their trouble. é 

Sbscriptions from California, the Canadas, and all Foreign 
Countrica, must be $8 50 instead of $3, in order to defray cx 


tra postage, etc. 
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For further particulars send for a copy of the elegantly 
jllustrated Art Journal, pronounced the HANDSOMEST MAGA- 
ZINE IN AMERICA. It contains Catalogue of Preniiums, and 
numerous superb —— ular price, 50 cents per 
number. Specimen copies, however, will be sent to those 
wishing to subscribe, on receipt of 18 cents, in stamps or coin. 

‘Address C, L. DERBY, Actuary C. A. A., 
548 Broadway, New-York. 
The Detroit Free Press says: 

“FALSTAFF MUSTERING HIS RecRvITs is a splendid pic- 
ture, about the size of Shakespeare and his Friends, and con- 
stitutes a niodel of the engraver's art. It represents the 
doughty hero reviewing his troops in Shallow’s office, the 
»rinciple features being of the ludicrous nature, a8 is every- 
thing connected with the great coward, wit, and braggart, 
whose fame is world-wide, The Association is annually fur- 
uishing fine pictures at a price which ranges froin one half to 
one third of the ordinary cost. They accomplish this reduc- 
tion by disposing of immense numbers of the plates, and are 
thas able to sell for three dollars what eves Sood judge ofa 
steel engraving knows to be worth at leas' and eight dol- 
lars as the prices range in the picture trade. The enterprise 
deserves all encouragement.” 

The New-York Day Book says: 

“FALSTAPF MUSTERING HIS Reorvurrs.—The Cosmopot- 
van ART ASSOCIATION has its usual anntial pictures for its 
subscribers ready, We believe it will be acknowledged to be 
tae finest engraving, both in execution and subject, that this 
popular Association has ever issned, The subject ts the cele- 
brated seene of ‘ Falstaff mustering bis Recruits,’ as painted 
by the eminent Dusseldorf artist Schredter, whose inimitable 
characterizations are of world-wide celebrity. It 1s taken 
from Henry IV., Act LIL, where Faistaff visits Shallow’s of- 
the men drafted for his service. The moment 


fice to inspect t 
ohosehs is Vhen the‘ its’ are called in to pass inspection. 


Falste “if stands leanin@ upon the counter of the office, arrayed 
ih ih is notable glory of coteeata, Bole lace, and trappings 
of the field i and —_ a a ‘ os “4 not | sage nm - 24 

ent PD reatly rease the popularity 
re = ular Insti¢ution.” 


ot tis already pop 
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First-rate Opinions! . 


es oe 


Iicad What is said of the beautifully ilustrated ART JOUR- 
NAL, which evtry subscriber in the Costhopolitan Art Asso- 
ciation receives for one year, together witn the superb pic- 
ture of“ FALSTAFF MusTeRING HI8 Recruits,” all for $3. 

The Art Journal is a large quarto Magazine, elegantly illaus- 
irsted with beautiful steel and wood étigravings, choice 
reading matier from the first authors, and is pronounced by 
all who have seen it, the most superb Magazine ever issue 
ia America, 

OVER THREE THOUSAND NEWSPAPERS 
e SPEAK AS FOLLOWS: 

: * Worth the whole price of subscription.”—Washington 
States, , 

“Every number adds to its excellence.”—Phil, Ledger. 

“Of really first-class excellence.”—Phil. Bulletin. 

“A splendid Magazine.”—St. Louis Evening Bulletin. 

* Beautiful affair."—New-Orleans Bee, 

“Is really a splendid production.”"—New-York Mercury. 

“Capital Magazine.”"—Reading Journal, 

“ Elegant quarterly.”—Republican, Lancaster, N. H. 

“Receiving and deserves asplendid patronage.”—Daily Cit- 
izen, Vicksburg. 

“ Without exception, the most splendid Journal published.” 
Frederick [Md.} Herald. 

— be upon the table of every family.”—Pittstield 
Zagle. 

“Its contents are of the highest order.”—Dem., Tipton, Ia, 

“A work of rare merit.”—Herald, Sparta, Wis. 

“A high-toned Journal, exquisitely ilustrated.”—Philadel- 
phia Atlas, 

L = Sanam a vast amount of delightful information.”—N, Y. 
eader, 

“Elegantly illustrated and edited.”—Camden [8.C.}] Journal. 

“One of the most unexceptionable magazines published.”— 
Boston Post. 

“ Beautiful and elegant work.”—Vicksburg Daily Citizen. 

“Interesting and ably conducted periodical.”—New-Orleans 
Daily Picayune. 

“ Beautiful and highly valuable magazine.”—Visitor, Bran- 
don, Vt. 

THE COSMOPOLITAN ART JOURNAL for December. 
The most superb and elegantly illustrated magazine in Am- 
erica, now ready. Price 50 cents. Specimen copies sent on 
receipt of 18 cents, in = or coin, to those desiring to sub- 
scribe or form clubs. Address C, L. DERBY, Actuary, 

No. 546 Broadway, New- York. 


Of the Engraving, which all subscribers to the Cosmopolitan 
receive. See terms next column. 
From Gov. Packer, of Pennsylvania. 

“Valuable and beautiful as unquestionably have been the 
engravings previously issued by your AssoctaTIon, the ‘Fal- 
staff’ is fully equal, if not superior to any of them, and fur- 
nishes the highest evidence of the skill and taste of our own 
artists, I do not hesitate to pronounce this engraving, alone, 
worth a year’s subscription to the Associa TION,” 

From Governor Bingham, of Michigan. 

“The engraving is an honor to American art as well as to 
your flourishing AssoctaTion. One can not tire in looking 
at it, and adnifring its rare excellence and beauty. You have 
my best wishes for the continued success and prosperity of 
your beneficent institution.” 

From Governor Dennison, of Ohio. 


“Tam glad to know that this admirable engraving is whol- 
ly the work of our artists, It is, in every respect, highly cred- 
itable the art of the country. I congratulate the “Direc- 
tory onthe prospects of the AssOcIATION, and the valuable 
aid it is rendering in the developnient of the artistic taste and 
skill of our countrymen.” . 

From Governor Randall, of Wisconsin. 

“Please accept my mayen thanks for this beautiful work 
with assurances of my wishes for the continued success an¢ 
usefulness of tlie ASSOCIATION.” 

From Governor Fairbanks, of Vermont. 

“The engraving is creditable to the artists, and will be most 
highly valued, inasmuch as it is a specimen of the skill and 
taste of American artists, I oifer the ASSOCIATION my cordial 
wishes for its continued prosperity.” 

“ Allow me to congratulate the AssocraTION upon this fine 
specimen of its native artistic skill and taste.” 

[Millard Fillmore. 

“*Falstaff’ is a very masterly exhibition of the talent of the 
country, It is, I think, the best specimen Ihave yet seen of 
bold and inassive line engraving, on so large a_ scale, in Am- 
érican art.” {John P, Kennedy. 

“Tam particularly delighted with it, and think the Bard of 
Avon might himself have regarded with complacence so tal- 
ented an bperieaper | of his favorite knight. I hope the patri- 
otic efforts of the noble Associa TION may continue to prosper 
and be appreciated.”, [Lydia Huntley Sigourney, 

“IT shall have the highest pleasure_in hanging the picture 
on the walls of my drawing-room, It is a beautiful specimen 
of Art.” (Octavia Waiton LeVert. 

“An engraving so full of expression, character, and amuse- 
ment, that the hanging of it in a room is an effectual preven- 
tive to solitude.” {Nathaniel Parker Willis, 

“The Philadelphia North American says: 

“A FINE ENGRAVING.—With pleasure do we call attention 
to a very flue engraving, entitled ‘ Falstaff Mustering his Re- 
cruits.’ It is published exclusively for the members of the 
‘COSMOPOLITAN ART ASSOCIATION.’ Among the new men- 
bers of Association are Baron Renfrew, Prince of Wales, and 
the Duke of Newcastle, both of whom enrolled their names, 
chiefly from the delight they took in reviewing this capital 
presentation of Falstatf and his ‘regged regiment.’ 

“While recommending this particular engraving as in all 
ways natural and good, wesalso say that almost everything 
issued by the above named Association is worthy of purchase, 
perusal and preservation, Let us ask every Philadelphian to 
relieve his pocket of all unnecessary Cash, and while trying to 
make his own city the goody and fountain of artistic and in- 
dustrial production, let him also encourage every American 
exploit, wherever made, that tends to our domestic prosper- 
ity, and our entire independence in all things of all the world. 

“Of this engraving—although in itself a very good one—we 
should scarce have spoken at such length, but that we wish 
to forward, encourage, inspirit every American effort for 
original productions, or for illuminated and infproved re- 
issues of whatever may have sprung,from the strong, boid, 
free Anglo-Saxon head, or heart, or hand. We are now on 
the very eve of emancipation from all foreign countries, even 
for the choicest elegances of art, an@ a few years more of 
vigorous endeavor Will plant us on the very pinnacle, sur- 
mounting the mi, uty pce reared by A can genius, 
thought and toil.. For this grand phéeeptine, great result, 
we eek. to do our own part, noticing every exertion 
- 6 for that noble purpose. Will our fellow-citizens as- 
Sist us? 
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THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 
NO. 1122 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
HAS CONSTANTLY ON HAND 
an extensive assortment of excellent boof$ for the 
YOUNG AND OLD, 
in almost every variety of 
SIZE, STYLE AND PRICE, 
many of them being specially adapted as 


Gifts for the Holiday Season. 


ALSO, 














a full supply of 
BIBLES, TESTAMENTS, 
and the different 4 
DEVOTLONAL 
used by the various 
Evangelical Denominations ; 
TOGETHER WITH 
OTHER VALUABLE PUBLICATIONS, 
suitable for the . 
Sunday-School and the Family. 


Catalogues of the Society’s publications sent free on 


BOOKS 


application to either of the Depositories, 
No. 1122 Cuestnut Srreet, PHILADELPHIA. 
No. 599 Broapway, New-York. 
No. 141 Wasuineron StrEEt, Boston. 


mpue TRIBUNE FOR 1861. / 
PROSPECTUS. 

THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE is now in its XXth Volume. 

During the past year, THE TRIBUNE has beeti obliged to 
devote quite a large proportion of its space to Politics, but 
we shall henceforth be able to limit our space devoted to 
Political discussion, and devote inost of our columns to sub- 
jects of less intense, but more abiding, interest. Among 
these, we mean to pay especial attention to 

I. EDUCATION.—The gnte subject of Education, both 
Popular and General, will be discussed in our coluinns 
throughout the year 1861, and_ we hope to enlist in that dis- 
cussion some of the profoundest thinkers and the ablest in- 
structors in our country, It is at once our hope and our re- 
solve that the cause of Education shall receive an impetus 
from the exertions of THE TRIBUNE in its behalf during 
the year 1861, 

Il. AGRICULTURE,—We have been conipelled to restrict 
our elucidations of this great interest throughout 1860, and 
shall endeavor to atone therefor in 1861, Whatever discovery, 
deduction, Sees peg is calculated to render the reward 
of labor devoted to cultf¥ation more ample or more certain, 
shall receive prompt and full attention. 

Ill, MANUFACTURES, &c,—We hail every invention or 
enterprise whereby American Capital and Labor are attract- 
td to and advantageously employed in any department of 
Manufacturing or Mechanical Industry, as a real contribu- 
tion to the Public Weal, insuring ampler, steadier, more con- 
venient, more remunerating markets to the Farmer, with 
fuller employment and better wages to the Laborer. The 
Progress of Mining, Iron-making, Stecl-making, Cloth-weav- 
ing, &c., &c., in our country and the world, shall be watched 
and reported by us with an earnest and active sympathy, 

IV. FOREIGN AFFAIRS.—We employ the, best corres- 
pondents in London, Paris, Turin, Berlin and other Euro- 
pean capitals, to transmit us early and accurate advices of 
the great changes there silently but certainly preparing, In 
spite of the pressure of Domestic Politics, our News from 
the Old World is now varied and ample; but we shall haye 
to render it more perfect during the eventful year just before 
us, 

V. HOME NEWS.—We employ Yen paid correspond. 
entsin California, at the Isthmus of Darien, in the Roeky 
Mountain Gold Region, and wherever. else they seem requl- 
site, From the more accessible portions 6f our own country, 
we derive our information mainly froii the multifarious cor- 
respondents of the Associated Press, from our exchanges, and 
the occasional letters of intelligent friends, We aim to print 
tie cheapest general newspaper, with the fillest and most 
authentic summary of useiul intelligence, that is anywhere 
afforded, Hoping to “make each day a critic on the last,” 
aud print a better and better paper from yeur to year, as our 
means are steadily enlarged through the generous co-opera- 
tien of our many well-wishers, we solicit, and shall labor to 
deserye, a continuance of public favor. 





TERMS: 
DAILY TRIBUNE-—-SLL1 issues per annum...........6..... > 
SEMI-WEEKLY—104 kz As 20 B sdecsrcecescsecee 3 
WEEKLY—32 = se ie SAE ee $:3 


TO CLUBS—Semi- Weekly, two copits for $5; five for 

$11 25; ten copies to one address for $20; and any larger 
number at the latter rate. For a club of twenty, an extra 
eopy will be sent. For aclub of forty, we send THE DAILY 
TRIBUNE gratis one year. ” 
, Weekly: Three copies for $5; five for $8; ten for $42, and 
any larger number at the rate of $4 20 each per annum, the 
paper to be addressed te each subscriber. To clubs of twen- 
ty, we send an extra copy, 

Twenty copies to one address tor $20, with one extra to 
him who sends us the club, For clubs of forty we send one 
copy of THE SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE, |For each club of 
one hundred, THE DAILY TRIBUNE will be sent gratis one 

year. 
Payment «lways in advance, Address 
THE TRIBUNE, No, 154 Nagsau-st-, New-York. 
THE TRIBUNE ALMANAC FOR 1561. 
This popular Annual will be ready about the 1st of Jan- 


uary, and will contain 

yHE: RETURNS OF THE ELECTIONS OF 48609, 

and a large amonnt of other interesting Political matter, 
Prick 18 cents; 12 copies for $1; 100 copies $8, postage 

‘paid, By Express, $7 per 100. Cash brdjers solicited. 
Address THE TRIBUNE, New-York. 
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. ie CHEAPEST AND BEST READING 
FOR CHILDREN !! 
THE LITTLE PILGRIM; . 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
EDITED BY 


GRACE GREENWOOD. 

It is filled with ° 

BEAUTIFUL AND INSTRUCTIVE STORIES, 
HISTORICAL SKETCHES. 

* HYMNS, SONGS, AND POEMS. 
ANECDOTES AND SAYINGS OF CHILDREN. 
REBUSES, ENIGMAS, PUZZLES, &c. 

A new Volume will begin with the number for Janu- 
ary, 1861, in which will be commenced a new story, written 
expressly for the Little Pilgrim, by 

MARY HOWITT. : 

TERMS—50 Cents a YE AR. Specimen, copies, containing 
Club Rates, and a List of Premiums, will be sent free of 
charge to all who request them, Address, postpaid always, 

“= LEANDER K. LIPPINCOTT, 
No, 319 Walnut-st., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Now Reaby—Single copies sent by mail postpaid for Twenty- 
Five Cents—One dozen copies, postpaid for Two Dollars. 
Agents wanted. 


i: es gS THE ILLUSTRATED i eS 65 1 


ANNUAL 
REGISTER OF RURAL AFFAIRS. 


NUMBER SEVEN 

Of this valuable and instructive work, for 1861, is now 
ready, Illustrated as usual with about ONE HUNDRED AND 
Firry ENGRAVINGS its contents are rendered as attractive 
in appearance as they are useful in the Kind and amount of 
the information they impart. 

The Six Previous numbers of the ANNUAL REGISTER may 
also be had in paper covers, as originally issued, at Twenty- 
five cents each, or $1.50 for the whole set of Seven, including 
1851. They are also for sale in Two VoLuMEs, bound, printed 
on larger and finer paper, and illustrated with about NINE 
HUNDRED ENGRAY pig sent Lf mail, postpaid, for $1 
each, Address all orders or inquiries to ao et 

LUTHER TUCKER & SON, Albany. N. Y. 





WHO ALSO PUBLISH 

THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN—A Weekly Journal for the 

Farm, the Garden, and the Fireside—Two Dollars a year; 
And THE CULTIVATOR—Monthly—Fifty Cents a year, 

[2"Sample copies of these Journalssent free to all applicants. 


The Gardeners’ Monthly, 


and Morticultural Advertiser, 
EDITED BY THOMAS MEEHAN, 
Terms One Doliar a year. 
Beautifully illustrated with original cuts and colored draw- 
ngs. 

Tt curnishes to the professional gardener, the nurseryman, 
and the amateur, an immense amount of information in re- 
gard to Hardy and Exotic Fruits, Flowers and Vegetables, 
Hot and Green Houses; Orchard Houses and Vineries ; Land- 
scape Gardening; Rural architecture and Rustic Decoration, 
and Nursery Management, : ) 

Published at No. 23 North Sixth-street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

eV" Clud rates Ten copies for Seven dollars and fifty cents, 

(Specimen copies furnished gratis on application.) 


bo WV OMEN of NEW-YORK.—Agents, Male and 

Female, wanted to sell a Curious New Book of 
“CHARACTERS IN THE CITY,” containing portraits and 
Sketches of 36 living women, pages, 50 engravings, in 
{ancy cloth, mailed post paid for $1, Canvassing Agents also 
wanted for the Pictorial “FAMILY NEWSP/ PER —only 
73 cents a year, Specimen and “Termsof Agency” GRATIS, 
Address MARIE LOUISE HANKINS & CO,, 182 Nassau- 
strect; New-York. 


gMPORTANT TO STOCK GROWERS. 

The THIRD VOLUME of. the - a 
AMERICAN STOCK JOURNAL 
Commences January Ist, 1861. 

It is devoted exclusively to matters relating to the care and 
management of our domestic animals, and is by tar the larg- 
est, cheapest, and most widely circulated paper of the kind in 
the world, No stock grower can AFFORD to be without if. 

ce Thirty-two large octavo pages, handsomely illustrated, 
Published Monthly, at 25 Park-Row, New-York, at $1.00 per 
year, in advance. Specimen le. gratis, 

D. C. LINSLEY, Editor and Proprietor, 
OTIS F. R. WAITE, Associate Editor, 


x AS INFALLIBLE GUIDE TO 
DISCOVER THE AGE OF HORSES 
® UP TO 30 YEARS WITH UNERRING 
) ACCURACY, can be had by enclosing 50c. 
to the Subscriber, and the Book, highly 
recommended and pronounced to be the 
best ever published in this or any other 
“Se? country, by the first Veterinary Surgeon 
of the Union, will be promply forwarded to any part of the 
United States, and the Canadas. The Book contains 46 ex- 
ecllent engravings on the subject, P : ’ 
WM. F. HEINS, 21 Nassau-st., Room No, 4, New-York. 
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TWO WORKS 
VALUABLE TO THE SICK OR WELL. 


Beat by mail, no pay expected until received, read and ap- 
proved, 
' Address Dr. 8. 8. FITCH, 714 Broadway, New-York. 
ist. Six Lectures on the Causes, Prevention, and Cure of 
Lung, Bronchial, and Skin Diseases; and Male and_Feinale 
_ complaints. On the mode of Preserving Health toa Hundred 
Years, 360 pages, 21 engravings. Price, 50 cents, in silver or 
>, O. Stamps, 
2ud, A work on Heart Disease, Palsy, Rheumatism, Dys- 
pepsia, Dysentery, Cholera Infantum, Summer Diarrhoea of 
Children, Cholera and Cholera Morbus, Billous Cholic, Cos- 
tiveness, Diptheria, Sore Throats, Scarlet Fever, Yellow 
Fever, and the diseases of elderly and old people, with Me- 
ctical Prescriptions for 9 of these diseases, The Prescriptions 
alone worth $500. 
WHY WE GROW OLD AND WHAT CURES DISEASE ? 
168 pages, 6 engravings. Price, 50 cents. Say which Book 
you will have, giving Name, State, County, and Post Office. 





SEND FOR SPECIMEN OF 


CLARK’S SCHOOL VISITOR, 
AN ILLUSTRATED DAY SCHOOL PAPER for Teachers 
and Pupils everywhere. Address 
DAUGHADAY & HAMMOND, 
411 Walnut-st., Philadelphia, Pa. 


es 








DESIGNING AND ENGRAVING ON W000, 


All who may desire to have designing or engraving done, 
will find it to their advantage to call on the subscriber, who 
is prepared to furnish on the most reasonable terms; and in 
the best style of the art, PORTRAITS, views of BUILDINGS, 
PLANS, &c., of Agricultural Implements, Horticultural and 
Scientific subjects of every description, 

THOMAS COX, 
105 Nassau-st., corner of Ann-st,, New-York. 


NEW-YORK AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT, 


Machine, and Sced Warehouse. 
R. L. Allen, 191 Water-st., N. Y. 


The attention of Farmers, Merchants, and all interested, is 
invited to my large and unequaled assortment of Agricultur- 
al and Horticultural Implements and Machines, The greatest 
care is used in the selection of articles I offer for sale, to have 
them of the best and most approved patterns, and that they 
be made in the most substantial manner, 

I particularly call attention to my superior Burr Stone and 
Iron Grain Mills, Horse Powers, Threshers, Mowing and 
Reaping Machines, Saw Mills, Corn Shellers, Hay, Fodder, 
and Stalk Cutters, Presses, Pumps, Brick Machines, Carts and 
Wagons, Cotton Sweeps, Cultivators, Harrows, Plows of eve- 
ry variety, Garden Tools, &c. 

r r 7 
HIAW—TAW—iTAY. 
_ INGERSOLL'’s IMPROVED PORTABLE Hay Press for pack- 
ing Hay, Cotton, Rags, Hemp, Broom Corn, &e., &c., 100 of 
these machines having been sold during the last three years, 
letters from every State in the Union testify to their superi- 
ority, convenience, and economy. 

Price. Hay Press No. 1, $50, wt.of bale 150 to2501bs. No, 
2, $15, wt. of bale 250 to 300 hs. Cotton Press $150. Any sizes, 
and for any ee! eg of packing made to order, and deliver- 
ed on shipboard in New-York. Address for Circulars or 
Machines, FARMERS’ MANUFACTURING CO., Greenpoint, 








Kings Co., N. 


People’s Farm Mill Complete 840, 
PORTABLE, CHEAP, DURABLE, combining simplicity 
of action, regularity of its grinding unequaled by any; evinds 
eight bushels hardest corn per howr, with two horse power, 
and only 250 revolutions per minute, It obviates all The ob- 
jections to CONICAL or ROTARY motion, the grinding plates 
workinz upon principles of Burr and Mill Stones, with similar 
; Weighs 300 pounds, Any kind of power runs it, 
belt. .Send for a circular, 
~2. QHADWICK & CO., 17 Spruce-st., New-York. 
CE TOOLS—ICE PLOWS, SAWS, HOOKS, 


TONGS, &c. For sale by R. L. ALLEN, 
189 & 191 Water-st., New-York. 














Cure Cough, Cold, Hourseness, Influen- 
za, any Irritation or Soreness of the 
Throat, Relieve the Hacking Cough 
in Consumption, Bronchitis, Asth- 

and Catarrh, Clear and 





i saMact (i te 
‘BRON A a 
RAIS To vive strength to the voice of 
TRUCKER PUBLIC SPEAKERS, 
. ! and SINGERS, 

Few are aware of the importance.of checking a Cough 
or “Common Cold” in its first stage; that which in the 
beginning would yield to a mild remedy, if neglected, 
soon attacks the Lungs. “ Brown’s Bronchial Troches,” 
containing demulcent ingredients, allay Pulmonary and 
Bronchial Irritation. 

BROWN’S! “That trouble in my Throat, (for which 
the “* Troches” are a specific) having made 

OCURS jme often a inere whisperer.” 
TROCHES N. P. WILLIS. 


rave! “I recommend their use to Pusuic SpEAK- 
eels weet REV. E, H. CHAPIN, 


TROCHES | 
BROWN’S: REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 

ee pe ye: instant relief in the distressing la- 

yr of breathing peculiar to AsTHMa.” 

TROCHES | REV. A. C. EGGLESTON. 
* Contain no Opium or anything injurious.” 
HAYES, 

i Chemist, Boston. 
TROCHES; “A simple and pleasant combination for 

Covucns, &c. 

DR. G. F. BIGELOW, 


Boston, 


“Have proved extremely serviceable for 
IOARSENESS.” 


- A. A. 


BROWN’S, 


BROWN’S 
* Beneficial in Broncuiris.” 

TROCHES DR. J. F. W. LANE, 

| Boston. 
BROWN’S: “Ihave proved them excellent for WHoop- 

inG CouGH.” 
TROCHES REV. H. W. WARREN, 

| «Beneficial wi ited ib teak, sul 
ea eneficial When coinpelled to speak, suf- 
BROWN’S fering from CoLp.” ; 

| REV. 8. J. P. ANDERSON, 
TROCHES | . St. Louis. 

| “ Errecruan in removing Hoarseness and 
BROWN’S Ltritation of the Throat, so common with 
Srgakérs and SincEers.” 

Prof. M. STACY JOHNSON, 


TROCHES La Grange, Ga. 
Teacher of Music, Southern 
BROWN’S Female Coliege. 


“Great benefit when taken ao and af- 
H ter preaching, as they, preven oarseness, 
TROCHES From theit past effect, I think they will be of 


rmanent advantage to me.” 
BROWN’sP° REV. E. ROWLEY, A. Me 
. President of Athens Pollege. Tenn. 








TROCHES |r sold. by all, Drigsists at TWENTY- 
all FIVE CENTS. BOX. £7} 





JONAS BROOK & BROS, 
PATENT GLACE AND PATENT SIX CORD 


SPOOL COTTON. 


White, Black, and Colored :on Is 
of 200, 500, and’2400 Yards. Consuiners 
of thread are requested to notice that 
BROOK’S SPOOL C the 





g 

pereanal directions, of the Messrs. 

rook, the quality ie be iniform, and 
the lengths pusren eed: With the lustre 
of silk, it combines the strength of 
linen, and tho is of families and facturers, how 
using it, unite in Nyame Ao as to its exeelleney for elther 
hand or machine sewing, its strength not being impaired 
either by washing or, by friction of the nee . No every 
spool of the genuine is a ticket—as in margin of this adver- 
tisement—bearing the name and tYest of ok. Constantly 
for sale in cases of 190 Doz. each, assorted Nos., by the mann- 
facturer's Agent, WM. HENRY SMITH, 8, 84 & 86 Vesoy-st., 
New-York. 


Important to Housekeepers! 
E. R. DURKEE & Co’sS 


SELBCT SPICES, 


In this age of adulterated and tasteless spices, it is with con- 
fidence that we introduce to the attention of the sal 
ers these superior articles, We guarantee them not only 


absolutely and perfectly pure, 


but ground from fresh Spices, selected and cleaned by us ex- 
— for the purpose, without reference to cost, y are 

eautifully packed in tinfoil, (lined with paper.) to prevent 
injury by keeping, and are full welght, while the ord ry 
ground Spices are almost inyariably short. We wa 
them, in point of richness and flavor 


beyond all comparison, 


as 2 single trial will instantly proves 
Manufactured only by E. R, DURKEE & CO,, New-York. 
For sale by Dealers in choice groceries generally. , 


The Universal Clothes Wringer, 
AND THE METROPOLITAN AND UNIVER- 
SAL WRINGERS COMBINED, 


Made to fit and clasp firmly all sorts of tubs or washing ma- 
chines, and is warranted to work perfectly. 
Prices $6 and $8, according to size, Als 

The Metropolitan Washing Machine, the best in the world, 
Send for Circuiar. For sale wholesale and retail, by the 

METROPOLITAN WASHING MACHINE CO,, 
ore Middlefield, Ct, DAVID LYMAN, Treasurer, 
And by 











CHARLES ¥, MAPES, 128 Nassau-st., and 
R. L. ALLEN, 191 Water-st., New-York. 


KEEP YOUR FEET DRY. 

A, BROWER’S PATENT WATER PROOF COMPOSI- 
TION is warranted to make Boots, Shoes, atid all Leather 
impervious to Water by a single ap eation, and will last at 
least half as long again, Every dy needs-it, For sule 
everywhere, Agents wanted, 

A, BROWER. 


. : No. 4 Reade-st., New-York. 
N. Bb. None genuine unless signed A, Brower, 


YH\HOROUGH BRED AYRSHIRE AND DEVON- 
SHIRE CATTLE.—My farm being for sale, I will dispose 
of my herd of Catfie in lots to suit purchasers at low prices, 
For particulars address, 
ALFRED M, TREDWELL, 45 Fulton-st., New-York. 


Wild Turkeys. 


A few pairs of young Wild Turkeys may be obtained py ap- 
plying to the subscriber, Also,.a great variety ‘ancy 
‘owls, Pigeons, &c. Among the ne are Black Spanish, 
Golden and Siiver.Spangled, and Black Hemburgs, four va- 


rieties, Bantams, and Crested Hamburgs, Appl 
ere N BEMERT, Potkexpste, N.Y. 


GUANO, : 


Swan Island. 
ORGANIC, PHOSPHATIC AND AMMONIATE GUANO, 
The a tention of Farmers is called ful valuable Guano, 
which Contains over seventy per cent of ANIMAL Bonk Puos- 
PHATE OF LIME, ORGANIC MATTER AND AMMONIA, 
A trial Ga prove it to be thie best and cheapest concentrated 
Sertilizer 1 se, ’ 
Price, (packed in barrels,) only $40 per tun, 
Imported and for sale by the 
SWAN ISLAND GUANO CO, 
1 er-street, New-York. 
For sale also by GEORGE E. WHITE, 55 Cliffet.; RB. L. 
ALLEN,. #1 Water-st, and by GRIFFING, BROTHERS & 
rk 














CU., 6 Cortlandt-st., New-Yo 


AMERICAN. GUANO 
FROM 
Jarvis and Baker Islands 


IN THE SOUTH PACIFIC OCEAN, 
Under the protection of the U. 8. Government, 


Address AMERICAN VANO co 
No, 66 William-st., New-York, 


“FERTILIZERS.” 

FRED'K LANGMAN, Dealer in Guano, Bone Ash, & 
&c., No. 159 Water-st., New-York. o ~ 

For A. LISTER & BROS Taurstown N. Superior F 

For A, arrytown, N. Y., 0) r- 
thiizers, vfz.: Superphosphate of Lime made py 4 Bones; 
iine, medium, and coarse ground bones, bone dust, &c., &c., 
suitable for all agricultural purposes, All the above fertilizers 
warranted pure, and of the va best quality. 

Testimonials can be seen at the store of re L, a8 above, to 
whom all communications are to be addressed, 


XENUINE No. 1 PERUVIAN GUANO. 
Dried Blood atid Wo], Land Plaster. . Pondrette, » 
For sale at jowest murket write, anil in quantities to suit. 
R. L. AULEN 191° Water-st., New-York, 
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; Doubtless, 

Every subscriber can think of several neighbors who 
would be really benefi'ed by the perusal of the Agricul- 
turist—much more than the small cost. Please talk the 
matter over with them, and ipvite them to try the paper 
for ayear. A double favor will thus be conferred—one 
upon the recipient, and one upon the publisher. 


“Hard Times.” 


Iu some respects the times are hard, but less than two 
cents a week will pay for the Agriculturist, and the pa- 
per will help to make the times easier, by suggesting many 
hints for improving the yield of your fields and gardens. 














Lectures at One Cent Each. 

Twenty-five cents are usually paid for admittance to an 
evening lecture. The Agriculturist for 1851 will contain 
more than one hundred valuable lectures on practical 
topics relating to every day operations on the farm, in the 
garden, and in the household—and these will be as good as 
some at least, of those delivered before Lyceums. Please 
invite your neighbors to subscribe to a course of lectures. 


Please Make it Two Miles. 

The papers received during a year by aclub of ten sub- 
scvibers to the Agriculturist, when piled up, reach about a 
foot high. If, then, all the copies sent to 100,000 sub- 
scribers were piled together, the heap would extend 
upward, ten thousand feet, or near/y two miles. Friend, 
cam'tyou add a foot or two, orat least an iach or two, in 
your neighborhood, and help to make it plump two miles ? 


15,000 Miles of Paper. 


Every copy of the Agriculturist contains two sheets, 
each 2 feet 2 inches wide, and 31¢ feet long. Lay these 
sheets ead to end, and each subscriber’s papers for a year 
will extend 78 feet. The papers for 100,009. subscribers 
woull extend very nearly 15,000 miles. Please ask your 
neighbor to ad: a lengtliof 78 feet, 2 feet wide, an! all 
covered with good reading matter, He can get such a 
piece for $1; or for 80 cents, if he joins a club of 10 or 
more already formed, or if he gets upa new club, 


14,384 Thoughts. 

According to the calculation above, the surface of a sin- 
gle volume of the Agriculturist contains 14, 384 square 
inches. If then there should be only one thought ex- 
pressed on each square inch of the paper, the “sum ig 





tal” of the thoughts printed in a single volume woul 
amount to Forty-eight Thousand Three Hundred and 
Eighty-four! Please mention the matter to a neighbor 
or two, and ask them if it will not pay to invest a dotlar. 


The Seeds. 

After looking over our list of seeds on page 5, and read- 
ing the prece ling description of the various kinds, please 
mention the matter to a neighbor, and ask him (or her) 
if they are not worth subscribing for, to say nothing of the 
value of the paper. A subscriber, in a letter just at hand, 
says he has threshed 78 bushels of splendid oats, all pro- 
duced from a little letter parcel received free from the 
Agriculturist office three years ago, Please mention this 
to a neighbor, or two, or more. 








Premiums without Money. 

See the list of premiums on page 27. There is plenty 
of time yet to get up a club, and secure one of these val- 
uable premiums. You need not mention this to your 
neighbors, but get them to subscribe, and thus secure the 
premium for yourself. . 





Heavy Discount on Money. 4% 

Just now, the bills on Banks in the different States are 
charged the following rates of discount in this City, viz.: 
Ill., Wis., lowa, Mo., 12 to 15 cents on the dollar—N, C., 
8. C., Va., Tenn., 7 c. to 9c.—Ala., Md., interior Pa., free 
Indiana, 4 ¢. to 5¢.—Ohio, Indiana State Bank, Ky., West 
Jersey, Philadelphia, 2}¢c. to3c.—Canada and Mich., 
144 to2cent.—N. Y., East Jersey, and New-England, 
X{ c.—Gold, Drafts on N. Y. City banks, and 3-cent Post- 
age Stamps are, of course, par.—We hope, the discount 
will soon be much lower, and do notrefuse bills on any 
bank in good credit at home, but ourrfriends will, we are 
sure, send us the best bills they can fet. P. O. Stamps 
are-good. Drafts on N. ¥, City bankt are always prefer- 
able, and at least half the discount ray always be de- 





dueted from anv amount forwarded. 
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Boun:tt Volumes—Binding—Covers. 


We have complete sets of Vols. 16, 17, 18, and 19, bound separ- 

ately in neat covers, with gilt lettered backs—also any two of 

these consecutive volumes bound together in one cover. 

PRICES AT THE OFFICE, 

Volumes 16, 17, 18, and 19, zrbound 

Volumes 16, 17,18, and 19, bound.... 

Two Volumes bound in one cove 
PRICES WHEN SENT POST-PAID BY MAIL. 

(They can not go unpaid.) 

Volumes 16, 17, 18, or 19, wnbound........... . 

Voluines 16, 17, 18, or 19, bound... $2.00 each. 

Of Volume 15, we have no copies, and no stereotype plates. 

Of Volumes 12, 13, and 14, we have some sets bound, and un- 
bound, at prices named above for Volumes 16, 17,18 and 19. 

BINDING.—Sets of numbers brought to the oftice will be 
bound up neatly (in our regular style of binding the Agricu/- 
turist) for 50 cents a volume. 

PREPARED Covrers.—Covers for binding, neatly made, with 
title, ete., gilt upon _the back, ready for the insertion of the 
sheets by any bookbinder, can be furnished for Vols.12, to 19 
inclusive, at 25 cents per cover. Covers can not go by muil, 














American Agriculturist, 


For the Farm, Garden, and Household, 


A THOROUGH GoInc, RELIABLE, and PRACTICAL 
Journal, devoted to the different departments of SOIL 
CULTURE—such as growing FIELD CROPS ; orncnarp 
and GarpEN FRUITS; carp—eEn VEGETABLES and 
FLOWERS; reEEs, PLANTs, and FLoweRs for the 
LAWN or YARD; care of DOMESTIC ANIMALS, 
&c., &c., and to HOUSEHOLD LABORS. It has also 
an interesting and instructive department for CHILDREN 
and YOUTH. 

A full CALENDAR OF CPERATIONS every month. 

THREE to FOUR HUNDRED, or more, illustrative 
ENGRAVINGS appear in each volume. 

Over SIX HUNDRED puain, Practica, instructive 
articles are given every year. 

The Editors and Contributors are all 
WORKING MEN. 

The teachings of the AGRICULTURIST are confined to no 
State or Territory, but are adapted to the wants of all sec- 
tions of the country—it is, as its name indicates, for the 
whole AMERICAM\CONTINENT. : 

A Germatt tion is published of the same size and 
price as the #tiglish, anil containing all of its reading mat- 
ter, and its Numerous illustrative engravings. 


TERMS—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


PRACTICAL 


One copy, one year........ cscecses $1 00 
Six copies, one yeur........... .... 5 00 
Ten or more copies one year..... 80 cents each. 


{=> Add to the above rates: Postage to Canada 6 cents: 
to England, France, or Germany 24 cents, per annum. 

Postage anywhere in the United States and Territories 
must be paid by the subscriber, and is only sir cents a 
year, if paid in advance at the office where received, 

The paper is considered paid for whenever it is sent 
and will be promptly discontinued when the time for 
bb is or a“ po eiges : 

All business and other communications s 
dressed to the Editor and Proprietor. rn Seen 


ORANGE JUDD, 41 Park-Row, NewYork City. 


